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ABSTRACT 

The central question addressed by this book is, "How 
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teachers' responsibility for student's classroom behavior, and ways 
for teachers to manage time and space, secure student interest, 
establish rules of conduct, and avoid misccmmunication. Chapter 6 
suggests ways to respond to student misl:^havior and lack of 
engagement in lessons. In this second edition. Chapter 6 has been 
revised and expanded to include additional suggestions and examples. 
A section on drug abuse among students is included. The suggestions 
for teachers are an outgrowth of classroom experiences and the 
findings of numerous studies related to behavior management r student 
engagement, and time on task. Suggestions are concisely stated and 
printed in bold type. Techniques for helping students develop 
cooperative behavior patterns and suppress* those that are 
uncooperative are based on principles of positive and negat^ive 
reinforcement^ punishment, modeling^ satiation, shaping, schedules of 
reinforcement, generalization, and discrimination. Numerous vignettes 
of good and bad instruction are included in the text. A total of 45 
citations have been added tc the 84 referecnes of the first edition, 
and the two li3ts are provided separately. (RH) 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION 



Keeping students engaged in learning activities and on task and effcc- 
tively dealing with ofF-task and disruptive student behaviors generally 
present teachers with their most perplexing challenges (99; U7, pp. 5-9; 
125).* Overwhelmingly, teachers indicate that problems in the area of 
classroom management and student discipline presented them with their 
greatest difficulties and led to feelings of inadequacy during tiheir first 
two years of teaching (94, 103, 115), According to studies conducted 
over the past seventy-five j^ars, improper management of student behav- 
ior is the leading cause of teacher failure (90, p. 5). 

Teachers can justifiably ''blame" students' inattentiveness, lack of ef- 
fort, disruptive behavior, and general lack of cooperation on students' 
personality traits or on the lack of support provided by society, families, 
and school administrators. But even in the face of unfavorable attitudes 
and conditions, teachers can still manage to overcome seemingly impossi- 
ble circumstances and elicit students* attention, effort, and cooperation. 
How can middle and secondary school teachers achieve such results? This 
is the question addrc^d by Cooperation in the Classroom: Students and 
Teachers Together. 

Tlie first five chapters of this book f<x:us on ways for teachei^ to man- 
age time and space, plan lessons, establish classroom rules and proce- 
dures, and communicate with students that enhance the chances that 
students will cooperate and di^ipline problems will be avoided. Chapter 
6 suggests ways of effectively responding to student misbehaviors and 
lack of engagement in lessons. In this second edition, Chapter 6 has 
been revised and f?xpanded from the first edition to include additional 
suggestions and more examples. In consideration of the alarming rate of 
drug abuse among students that interferes with thcii ^bilitv and willing- 
ness to be engaged in lessons (114, 121), a section addressing this prob- 
lem is included. 

The suggestions for teachers in this book are an outgrowth of both di- 
rect classroom exj>eriences and the findings of numerous studies related 



*Numbcrs in parentheses appearing in the text refer to the Bibliography beginning on 
page 71 *nd id the Additiunal Refrrenic;^ for the Sciond EJition beginning on page 77, 
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to behavior management, student engagement, and time on task. The 
ideas presented arc drawn from a variety of classroom discipline 
approaches. 

Jacob Kounin's (91, pp. 15-19; 98, pp. 27-39; HO) approach empha- 
sizes the following teacher characteristics and abilities that affect stu- 
dents' cooperation: (1) being aware of what is going on in their claK- 
tooms, (2) handling one problem behavior in a way that positively 
influences other behaviors, (3) making smooth transitions from one class- 
room activity to another, (4) dealing concurrently with a number of class- 
room events, and (5) maintaining the group's focus on a single task or 
topic. 

Frederic Jones (45; 97, pp. 88-102) emphasizes the following ^'actors: 
(t) the teacher's use of body language to communicate expectations to 
students, (2) whether or not incentives for cooperation arc truly valued 
by students, (3) the efficiency with which time is used to provide help to 
students, and (4) the physical proximity of the teacher to students during 
a lesson. 

Offering solutions to common communications problems between stu- 
dents and teachers, Haim Ginott (35; 91, pp. 23-25) suggests that teach- 
ers (1) use descriptive instead of judgmental language styles, (2) focu.s on 
situations and behaviors rather than on personalities, (3) model beha- 
viors that are expected of students, and (4) be extremely cautious in their 
use of praise. 

Lee and Marlene Canter (17; 91, pp. 29-33, 199-203) suggest that 
teachers (1) use an assertive response style that is neither passive nor hos- 
tile, (2) not confuse understanding misbehavior with excusing it, (3) de- 
velop and follow a plan for encouraging student behavior that is desir- 
able and discouraging that which is undesirable, and (4) seek and expect 
support from parents and schoo' administrators. 

William Giasser (36, 104, 105, 106) emphasizes (1) teaching students 
to make appropriate behavior choices, (2) establishing and enforcing 
mles of conduct, and (3) holding students accountable for their own 
behaviors. 

Rudolph Dreikurs (26, 27) stresses that teachers should be neither au- 
tocratic nor permissive if they expect students to be ccxjperativc in the 
classroom. Dreikurs related student misbehaviors to their mistaken ideas 
about how to attain acceptance and approval of peer groups. 

The Teacher Efifectivcncss Trainii g of Thomas Gordon (38; 128, pp. 
26-45) emphasizes (1) the recognition that each person is responsible for 
her/his own problems and (2) the value of teachers actively listening to 
students and using supportive replies. 



The bchaviorist approach (14, 53) provides explanations as to why stu- 
dents develop both desirable and undesirable habits of conduct. The 
techniques for helping students develop cooperative Ixrhavior patterns 
and suppress those that are uncooperative are based on principles of posi-- 
live reinforcement, punishment, negative reinforcement, modeling, sati- 
ation, shaping, schedules of reinforcement, generalization, and discrimi- 
nation (91, pp. 215-31)- 

In addition, the numerous time-on-task studies (31, 45) also influ- 
enced this book. These studies provide teachers with a proverbial **bad 
news" and **good news" story. There are disappointing indications that 
middle and secondary school students average no more than 25 percent 
of their school time engaged in learning activities. The time-on-task 
studies are encouraging, however, because they show that the application 
of some basic classroom organization and time management techniques 
can lead to a tripling of the time students spend actively engaged in 
learning activities. 

Thousands of students and teachers with whom I have worked over 
the past twenty-four ycai^ have had an impact on the thoughts that went 
into this work. I am most grateful to them as I am to Barb Rice, who 
served as my copyreadcr and adviser, and who remained nearby to con- 
tinually remind me of the everyday realities of classroom teachers work- 
ing in less-than-ideal circumstances. 
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Chapter 1 

FINDING 
YOURSELF 



NotKxjy can be taught faster than he can 
learn. . , . Every man that has ever undertaken to 
instruct others can tell what slow advance he 
has been able to make, and how much patience 
it require to recall vagrant inattention, to stimu- 
late sluggish indifference, and to ratify absurd 
misappr^ension. 

—Samuel Johnson. Lite of Milton 



Suppose with mc for one terrible moment that you can not only see 
and hear your students while you are conducting lessons, but you can 
also read their thoughts. Now further imagine that, while leading a dis- 
cussion session during a particular les^n, with yoiu newly acquired 
mind-teading ability you observe the following three students: 

1 . Valerie is quite bored with the le^n and is carrying on a lively 
conversation with her friend Betty alKiut the TV show that she 
watched last night, 

2. Laura looks at you attentively; her tlioughls are filled with admira- 
tion for you. She is not concentrating on the discussion so much as 
she is concerned with leaving a positive impression on you and re- 
ceiving high marks. 

3. K.atrina is listening intently to what you and other students are say- 
ing. She struggles to formulate answers to questions that are raised 
in the discussion. She doesn't concern herself with thoughts of you 
or the quality of the lesson. 

9 
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With which one of the three students do you feel most successful? Be 
honest with yourself. I hope your answer is Katrina. Her participation 
should maximize the lesson's benefits for her. 

A student like Katrina, who is participating in a lesson in the manner 
in which it was designed, is said to be "on task" (48) or "engaged" (31) 
in the lesson. A student like Laura, who is not involved and participating 
in a lesson as it was designed, is said to be "off task" (35) or "disen- 
gaged" (9) in the lesson. A student like Valeric, who is not only off task 
but is also preventing other students from being on task, is said to be 
"disruptive," 

While it is highly unusual for a teacher to prefer students to be dis- 
ruptive, unfortunately many teachers are not committed to maintaining 
student engagement (13). Here is an example: 



In attempting to explain a solution to a problem in dass, Mr, McDon- 
ald says. "... so we know that y has to be larger than x." Amy inter- 
rupts: "But can't the square of a number be less than the number?" 
"Of course not," Mr. McDonald replies, Amy: "But the square of one- 
haif is one-fourth and one-fourth is less than one-half, isn't it''" Mr. Mc- 
Donald feels a rush of embarrassment in front of the class. He experi- 
ences fK) satisfaction with Amy's astute observation because ne feels 
f A she has made him appear "stupid." He resents her observations 
and tries to mask his erribarrassment and resentment by focusing on 
the fact that sfie intefrupted him, "Amy, you know you shouldn't talk 
out without first being recognized.' he snaps. "I know that one-half 
squared is one-fourth, but we wore talking only about whole numbers. 
That's something you weren't supposed to know yet," Amy: "Yes, sir." 

Amy becomes quiet and does not interrupt again. Although she is 
not disruptive, she u no longer engaged in the lesson. Sho does not 
listen to the mathematical explanations as she continues to think about 
Mr. McDonald's anger. 

Because Mr. McDonald continues to feel embarrassed, his explana- 
tions become more rambling and ho repeats himself. The students sit 
politely and think about other things. 



A school principal walking into the classroom just after Mr. McDonald 
"put Amy in her place" would sec no disruptive behavior and might 
think that the class was quite attentive. However, teachers like Mr. Mc- 
Donald, who feel compelled to display (heir superiority ovet students, 
are unlikely to maintain high levels of student engagement (35). 

10 
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Where do your priorities lie? Hov committed are you to maintaining 
high levels of engagement for all your students? Do you feel just as re- 
${K7nsible for helping those who bored and unimpressed as you do 
for helping those who seem to hang on to every word you utter? 

Tliis book can help you achieve greater coop< ration from all the stu- 
dents in your classroom. It offers classroom-tested strategies that can de- 
crease the incidence of disruption and also increase student engagement 
in your lei^ns. 



WHO OR WHAT IS RESPONSIBLE 

FOR STUDENTS' CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS 

What causes students to be off task— either dismptively or nondisrup- 
lively— when they should be engaged in lessons? Some teachers with 
whom I raised this question emphasized factors over which they had no 
control. Here are some of their responses: 

♦ Two of my students were so stoned in class today that they couldn't 
think straight. This happens because there are drug dealers all over 
this town. 

• Jim talked incessantly during a silent reading session today because 
the classes at our school are too large for anyone to maintain order, 

♦ Arictte failed to do her homework assignment because her parents 
kt her watch television all night instead of encouraging her to do 
school work. 

• Charlene and Marion are more interested in each other than they 
are in history, so they talked to each other ins cad of listening to 
my history lecture. 

Any undesirable, off-task behavior that a student exhibits while under 
the direction of a teacher can be blamed" on the student or on causes 
outside the teacher's domain. But both the student and the teacher are 
responsible for the student's engagement or lack of engagement in a les- 
son. It is tempting to focus the ''blame'* for off-task behaviors on soci- 
ety, television, parents, or other factors. Too-large classes, excessive pa- 
perwork required by administrators, unexpected intermptions (such as 
band members being called out of the classroom during a lesson), unco- 
operative parents, ti^ne-consuming school board regulations, student ac- 
cess to debilitating drugs, lack of suitable cquipn ent— these may be 

U 
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only a few of the obstacles that make it difficult for teachers to keep stu- 
dents engaged in their lessons. It is of course important to work to elimi- 
nate such fartors. Nevertheless, until all the battles arc won, teachers 
need to focus on what they can do to keep students engaged and on task 
even in the face of these constraints. 

This book docs not provide you with solutions for reducing class size, 
making administrators more responsive to your needs, or ridding society 
of drugpushers. It does, however, suggest techniques that you can use to 
keep students engaged in lessons, techniques that you can apply in spite 
of the unfavorable conditions under which you may operate. 

In many situations, off-task behavior is more "normal" for students 
than engaged behavior. For example, in the last response cited, Marion 
and Charlenc's greater interest in each other than in history is not only 
expected, but it is often considered healthy. In fact, off- task behavior 
such as relaxing is sometimes more natural for students than is absorp- 
tion in taking lecture notes. Thus the more useful question for teachers 
may be. What causes students to become engaged in lessons?— rather 
than, What causes them to be off task? 
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Chapter 2 



MANAGING TIME 
AND SPACE 



By doing nothing, men learn to do evii. 

- Columella, De wst^ca 



We shape our buildings; thereafter, they 
shape us. 

—Winston Churchill 



USING STUDENTS^ TIME EFFICIENTLY 



Mr. Grah, a teacher of 28 seventh graders, plans to conduct an ac^ 
tivity in which students work in pairs with $60 in play money. His les- 
son goec as follows: 

The students begin to file into Mr. Grab's room after lunch. The 
noise level is what one would expect for such a situation. Mr. 
Grah waits for everyone to be seated and quiet down somewhat. 
Then he raises his voice slightly to give the foiiowing directions: 
"All right! I want you to find yourselves a partner . . . You and your 
partner should sit next to each other at a worktable/' With some 
jockeyiag the students shuffle to be with the partners of their 
choice. Initially some students have no partners and others have 
two. After a few incidents with such comments as "Why do f have 
to be with David? I always get stuck with David!" and ' \ war na 
be wth Barbara!" the students settle down with partners at i le 
worktabies. The process uses 1 1 minutes, A iittte concerned over 

13 
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the confusion, Mr. Grah speaks louder than before, "I am going 
to pass out $60 to each pair." As he begins to count and di^rib- 
ute the play money, students react with questions and remarks 
such as "What are we going to do?" "Oh! I thought it was going 
to be real money!" "Mr. Grah, you gave us only $50!" It takes 
the teacher 15 mnutes to distribute the desired amount to each 
set of partners, during which time instances of off-task conversa- 
tions, doodling, and daydreaming occur. Mr. Grah gives direc- 
tions for the lesson, but by then several students have lost inter- 
est and about 30 minutes have elapsed. (16) 



Like \,r. Grah, Ms. Hernandez teaches 28 seventh graders. She 
also wants to conduct the same activity with her class that Mr. Grah 
conducted. However, she prepares for her class with greater care. Be- 
fore the students enter the room, Ms, Hernandez places 14 different 
numerals (for example. "58") at each of 14 work stations that she has 
set up. She has also prepared 28 five-b/-eight-inch cards (one for each 
student) similar to the card pictured in Figure 1. The numbers at the 
top of each card are to be computed. These numbers have been se- 
lected so that each card has only one matching answer among the 
other cards. For example, a card with "1566/27" at the top would 
match only the one shown in Figure 1 . Thus the students who obtained 
these two cards would be partners at station "58." 



FIGURE 1 

ONE OF MS, HERNANDEZ'S 28 5 x 8-iNChl CARDS 



29 X 2 

Go to the place at the worktable that has a number equal to the 
number at the top of this card. There you will meet your partner. Af- 
ter you and your partner arrive and are seated at the table, locate 
the envelope taped under the table top. Remove the envelope and 
0|:^n it. Inside you will find $60 in play money and instructions on 
what you and your partner should do with it. Good luck! 



Ms, He. nandez determines who will be partners with whom by plac- 
ing one card on each person's desk before the students arrive in the 
classroom. Her selection keeps "troublemakers" apart, matcties stu- 
dents who work well together, and takes advantage of student person- 
ality traits of which she is aware. The lesson goes as follows: 

14 
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The students begin to file into the room after lunch. The noise 
levd is what one w^ould expect for such a situation. Standing at 
the doorway, Ms. Hernandez announces in a soft voice to each 
group of five or six students as they enter, '*Go directly to your 
ctesk and follow the directions on the card that you will find 
there/' When the students pick up their cards, they are busy 
reading and computing, and tecause they are curious about 
what they are to do, there is little off-task behavior. Because the 
teacher is not busy trying to provide directions to the entire class 
at once, she is able to circulate among the students, nipping dis- 
cipline problems before they start. 

Six minutes after the students began entering the room, all are work- 
ing on the lesson with their partners. A few started working after only 
three minutes because they did not have to wait for directions. Signifi- 
cantly, the time that Ms. Hernandez's students spent obtaining direc- 
tions and starting the planned lesson involved them in practice in com- 
putation and reading, and in acquiring a curiosity about the upcoming 
activity. (16) 



Mr. Grah'5 students exhibited off-task behaviors while waiting for oth- 
er students to enter the room and move to their places, while waiting for 
the teacher's directions, while jockeying for partners, and while waiting 
for materials to be distributed. Ms. Hernandez's students did not have to 
waste time doing any of these things. By thoroughly preparing for her 
lesson, Ms. Hernandez used her students' time more efficiently and gave 
students much less opportunity to be off task than did Mr. Grah. 

Students with idle time on their hands are more likely to be disruptive 
than those who are busy (29). There are approximately 525,600 minutes 
in a year. For a 40-year-old teacher, each minute represents 
1/21,024,000 or 0.000000048 of that teacher's lifetime. But for a 13- 
year-old student, each minute represents 1/6,832,800 or 0.0OOO00146 of 
thai student's lifetime. Thus the student perceives each minute to be ap- 
proximately three times longer than does the teacher. The younger the 
person, the longer each moment seems to last. 

Time is perceived to pass more slowly when a person is idle than when 
busy (32), Thus, when a student spends time idly waiting for the busy 
teacher, what seems to be a brief wait to the older person can seem an 
eternity to the younger one. Students tend to entertain themselves dur- 
ing these **cternities" by beioming dismptive. 

You can plan lessons to minimize the time students spend receiving 
directions and gettifig staned. Your preparation can also serve to free 
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you from the burden of "running the show" during many lessons. 
When you are not lecturing, for example, you can be free to supervise 
and take care of any incidents of ofF-task behavior as they a^ise. In addi- 
tion, planning a lesson so that it runs itself allows you to deal with the 
problem of one person without disrupting ail students. 

Here are some suggestions for planning lessons so that students' time 
is used efficiently. 

1. Pt^>are visual displays prior to class meetings. 

Do you ever spend cla» time with your back to students, writing on a 
chalkboard? If you do, try to limit this use of your students' time to 
making very brief notes that confine you to the Iward only momentarily. 
Whenever you need to present visual material, consider preparing it 
ahead of time. You can save much student time and be much more at- 
tentive to your class if you instantaneously display prepared material on 
an overhead transparency instead of writing on a chalkboard during class 
time. 

2. Occasionally, direct students into lessons using handouts and modes 
other than oral prestations to the whole group. 

In the initial anecdote of this chapter, Mr. Grah attempted to start his 
students on a planned lesion by giving the whole group verbal instruc- 
tions. TTiose students who were ready to listen to the teacher sooner than 
others had to wait for everyone to settle down before they received the 
directions. In the second anecdote, Ms, Hernandez wrote out her instmc- 
tions for the lesson in advarrce on cards and inside envelopes for each 
student to read. Not needing to tell everyone what to do at the same 
time afforded her the opportunity to move about the room to help, 
prod, or encourage those who needed it. 

You can often avoid hassles and off-task student behaviors by using 
handouts and modes other than oral presentations to the whole group to 
communicate direaions. Sometimes these alternatives are not practical, 
but when the kst^n directions arc complex or individualized and stu- 
dents can read, Ms, Hernandez's approach is usually more time-efficient 
than Mr- Grab s. 

3. Sometimes prepare and distribute materiais before students arrive in 
class. 

Distributing materials ahead of time can be highly efficient, as it was 
for Ms. Hernandez, However, materials that are in the possession (or 
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even sight) of students before they axe needed can be quite distracting. 
Sealed envelopes or some other type of container can keep materials out 
of sight and may even heighten student*' curiosity zlx^m upcoming 
lessons. 

4. Use mtracla^ grouping to reduce student time s^nt waiting turns to 
be involved in lessons. 

Here arc two contrasting examples that illustrate this suggestion: 



Coach Caferell is drilling 13 baseball players on fieldir^g ground 
balls. The players form a single line. The coach, standing jjome 70 feet 
av/ay, throws a ground ball to the fir^ player in line who attempts to 
scoop up the ball and throw it back to the coach. During this exercise, 
Coach Caferell provides words of encouragement and advice on tech- 
niques. Tfien the player goes to the end of the line to await another 
turn. 



Coach Bergeron is drilling 13 baseball players on fielding ground 
balls. The players are divided into five groups of two and one group of 
three. Each group has a ball and the partners take turns either throw- 
ing ground balls or fielding them. Coach Bergeron circulates among 
the groups providing encourag^^nent and advice on techniques. 



Coach Caferell did not keep his players involved in the lesson; his 
players spent mote time waiting in line than they spent practicing and 
learning. Because of his use of grouping, C^ach Bergeron's students did 
more work in a shorter amount of time* 

5. Once you decide to use a grouping arrangement for a lesson, carefully 
devise a plan for getting students into the groups. 

If you decide to use a certain kind of intraclass grouping for a lesson, 
you must design a method for students to find their panicular sub* 
groups. The way you handle such a seemingly simple task can mean the 
difference between efficient grouping and the loss of valuable learning 
time. 

You can decide (as did Mr. Grab) to have students determine their 
own grouping. Such an approach seems democratic enough and for 
many situations it is highly appropriate. However, it may result in the 
time-wasting behaviors that Mr. Grab's students exhibited. While neces- 
sary for some situations, student selection of their own groups opens up 
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the potential for arguing and jockeying and may also lead to injured 
feelings when some individuals arc excluded from a group. Obviously, 
this democratic option is not available when you wish to place certain 
students together and keep others apart. 

Following are examples of two teachers controlling subgroup composi- 
tion. In the first situation, the teacher's very businesslike approach leads 
to rapid student engagement. In the second, the teacher's use of a learn- 
ing game facilitates group placement. 



Ms. Maggio greets each memter of her science class at the door of 
the dassroom with a sh^t of directions indicating where to go and 
what to do with whom. Accordirrg to the directions, several subgroups 
are to perform experiments at specified stations around the room. 
Some minor disruptive complaints and some expressions of delight 
over the assignments are heard as the students move toward their sta- 
tions. Two students unsuccessfully attempt to engage the teacher in an 
argument about her group choices for them. 



Mr. Lambert wants his 33 history students to engage in a lesson in 
which they work in groups of threes. Prior to the lesson, he prepares 
33 index cards. In one set, each of 11 cards contains the name of a 
different former U.S. president: in a second set, each of 1 1 cards con^ 
tains the inauguration date of one of the^ presidents; and in a third 
set, each of 1 1 cards contains the name of the state in which one of 
these presidents was born. As the lesson is about to tx^gin, fvir Lam- 
bert hands e^h student a card. He does not care to control the exact 
composition of each sufc^roup during the lesson, but he wants to keep 
certain students apart. To do this, he gives each two students to be 
separated either two president cards/' two "date cards.'* or two 
"state cards.'' Then he instructs them to find their partners by locating 
tfie pair of cards that matches their own. Mr. Lambert's room is 
equipped with numerous reference books in which students are able 
to locate the necessary information. Thus, the timie students soend lo- 
cating their partners they also spend using reference books and dis- 
cussing the content of the lesson. 



6. Dispense with clas^oom administrative duties as dSkiently and 
qufddf as po^ble. 

On numerous occasions, I have observed teachers spending 20 minutes 
of a 55-minutc period taking roll, obtaining a lunch count, checking 
homework, collecting admit slips, znd dealing with other administrative 
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matters. These delays not only wiste cla^ time, they also distinct stu- 
dents from the real busine» of learning and make it more difficult for 
them to get on task when the time for a lesson tinally arrives. Streamlin- 
ing administrative chores can save a great deal of learning time. For ex- 
ample, once you know your students, you can determine who is present 
while checking homework or you can quickly count heads while students 
are busy with the lesson. Prepared forms with students' names and 
blocks for checking attendance, lunch status, homework status, and » 
on can also help you to dispense with record keeping and other routine 
matters with minimal infringement on class time* 

TEACHER MOBIUTY 

AND CLASSROOM ARRANGEMENT 

Is one of your students more likely lo be off ta:»k when you are nearby 
or when you are across the room? Research findings suggest that you and 
your students are indeed unusual if you answered '*nearby'* (60). Com- 
pare the lesson styles of Ms, Stuckley and Mr, Coleman in the following 
anecdotes. 



While conducting a grammar lesson for a class of 32 ninth graders, 
Ms. Buckley stands by the chalkboard at the front of her classroom. 
She reads aloud from the textbook she holds in her hands and high- 
lights salient points from the reading by listing them on the chalkboard. 
The students sit in their seats. They have been directed to fdlow the 
reading in their books, and to attend to Ms, Stuckfey's comments and 
to her notes an the board. 

Ms. Stuckley shifts her eyes from the book, to the students, to the 
chalkboard, and the lesson continues. Some students read along and 
are quite attentive, especially those sitting in the front row. The atten- 
tion of other students, specially those near the rear of the room, occa- 
sionally drifts from the lesson. Because their attention lapses a few 
times, some students do not follow the last part of tfie lesson and begin 
to lose interest. 



While conducting a grammar lesson for his ninth graders, Mr. Cde- 
man circulates among his 32 students. He reads from the textbooks of 
various students over their shoulders and makes comments. He has 
appointed one student to stand in front of the class with a textbook to 
record notes on the chalkboard as he highlights salient points from the 
riding. 

When Mr. Coleman notices a student's attention drifting away from 
the lesson, he moves toward the student, finds his place in the stu- 
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denf s fcKX)k wrth a finger or simpiy puts a hand on the student's shoul- 
der, and reads. 



Plan to condurt your elates (as Mr. Coleman did) so that you can 
move about the coom without disrupting the lesson. This suggestion will 
be easier to follow if your classroom is arranged » that you can easily 
move l^twecn any points in the room. Questions concerning optimum 
classroom size and ideal room shape have b^n studied extensively (54). 
Unforrunately, most teacheK have had little or nothing to say about ei- 
ther the design or the siae of their cla^rooras. Therefore they must make 
the most of the situation by careful and creative room arrangement. One 
way to do this is to break out of the traditional rectangular array of desb 
and modify the arrangement so chat you can be within physical reach of 
any student as fast as you can walk across the room. 
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Chapter 3 

SECURING 

STUDENTS' INIEREST 



There is a space tetween man'c imagination 
and man's attainment that may only be tra 
versed by his longing, 

— Kahlil Gibran, Sand and Foam 



PROBLEM-SOLVING LESSONS 

It is important that teachers realize that students often fail to remain 
engaged in lessons because they find the activities to be either boring or 
irrelevant to their concerns (30). It may not be possible to deny students 
their perceptions. But it is possible to modify at least some of the les- 
sons, to make them more interesting to students, and to make thcra ad- 
dress student concerns more directly. I do not suggest that le^ns should 
be "fun and games/' On the contrary, lessons are serious business. 

First of all, examine the goals and objectives of your lessons and deter- 
mine how, if at alL your students will benefit from accomplishing each 
goal. When I examined the goals of my lessons, I found that they fell 
into four categories: 

L Goals that address my students' needs which they perceive as 
important. 

2. Goals that address my students' needs but which they do not per- 
ceive as important. 

3. Goals that do not address my students' needs but for which 1 am 
held refponsiblc by supervisors for helping students attain. 
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4. Goals that do not address my students' needs for which I am not 
held responsible by supervisoi^ for helping students attain. 



I have little difficulty developing lessons that produce high levels of 
student engagement when those lessons have goals that fall in the first 
category, I will not, however, get students engaged in lessons with goals 
in the second category unless I design mechanisms into those lessons that 
help students discover for themselves that the goals are indeed some- 
thing important for them to accomplish. I have never been very success- 
ful in telling students how iraportanv: something is, but I have been 
highly successful (as have many other teachers) in getting students to re- 
alize the importance of a lesson by using a problera-iolving approach (7). 
Two contrasting anecdotes illustrate this approach. The first involves a 
history unit designed to help students accomplish a goal in a traditional 
manner. The second involves a history unit using a problem-solving ap- 
proach to help students accomplish the same goal. 



Mr. Remigus deii^gns twoweek unit to help his high school history 
ciass accomplish the following learning goal: * ^Students will tetter un- 
derstand the workings of ihe U.S. Congress between 1901 and 1935/* 
The unit consists of the foliowing learning activities: 

1. Mr. Remigus lectures on the irnportarjce of understanding the 
workings of Congress during the era to be studied. 

2. The class is assigned to read a chapter in a textbook and to 
answer the .Torresponding questions in the supplementat 
workbook. 

3. Mr. Remigus reviews answers to workbook questions with the 
class, 

4. Students are assigned ^<^cial topics (e.g., the fight for wom- 
en*s suffrage and the Prohtbttion Act) on which they are to 
complete library papers. 



Ms. Boeker designs a two-week unit to help her high school history 
class accomplisri the foUowtng learning goal: "Students will better un- 
derstand the workings of tne U.S. Congr^s between 1901 and 1935/' 
Ms. Booker makes a number of observations of her students in order 
to identify current issues that concern them. She deades to focus on 
the foflowing problems: 

1, Should marijuana be legalized? 

2. What should the federal government do about unemployment? 
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3. What should Congress do to ensure the rights of ethnic 
minorities? 

4. Does the United States need an Equal Rights Amendment? 

5. What should the federal government do about abortions? 

6. What stand should the federal government take on combating 
pollution? 

Ms. Boeker decides to build the learning activities of her two-week 
unit around these six current problems. When her plan is implemented, 
the lesson follows this course: 

1. Ms. Boeker assigns each class member to one of s'x task 
groups ^according to her perceptions of student interests and 
her choice of student groups). One group, consisting of six 
students, is directed to ''research" the first problem, concern- 
ing the legalization of marijuana. The^ students are to exam- 
ine how Congress handled the prohibition of alcohol in the first 
30 years of the tv/entieth century and then relate tho^ "les- 
sons of history" to the current question of marijuana. Specifi- 
cally, the group is dirked to explain Congress's rationale for 
repealing prohibition, including the benefits and consequences 
of the repeal, and to identify both ^milarities and differences 
betv^en the question of alcohol prohibition in the earlier era 
and marijuana prohibition today. Each of the other five task 
groups, consisting of about six students each, researches one 
of the other five problems in the san>e manner- 

2. Ms. Boeker provides each task group with an organizational 
structure within which to operate, a list of resources from which 
to acquire information, a list of deadlines for specific subtasks, 
and an mdication of how to report findings to the rest of the 
class and to the teacher. 

3. In order to obtain an overall picture of the climate within which 
the Congress operated from 1901 to 1935. and thus to be bet- 
ter able to compare the problems of that time with those of the 
present, each student is directed to read a textbwk chapter 
dealing with the years from 1901 to 1935. 

4. Each task group receives a schedule for making periodic pro- 
gress reports to the entire class. 

5. After each task group presents its final report to the class, a 
brief meeting is held for all class members who were not part 
of the reporting group, with members of the reporting group 
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acting as observers. At the meeting, students con^der and 
vote upon the task group proposals that relate to the current 
problem. 



Which of the two units do you think better held the students' inter- 
est? Mr. Remigus attempted to get his students to recognize the value of 
their activity by telling them about the value. But telling is not teaching. 
Ms, Bocker's plan focused her students' attention on problems that were 
very rral to them, which they had a desire to solve. Her le^ns did not 
divorce history from students' current concerns. As a result, their learn- 
ing served a very real purpose in the minds of her students. Hie teacher 
did not have to tell the students how im{K)rtant the lesson was because 
its importance became apparent to them. 

It is, of course, virtually impossible to develop a lesson focusing on 
students' concerns if the goal does aot address students' needs (that is, if 
it is a goal in the third or founh category described earlier). Goals that 
do not address students' needs should be eliminated from the curricu- 
lum. If supervisors expect you to teach to such goals, then you may need 
to use a fun-and-games approach to maintain student engagement until 
you arc able to convince the supervisors that the goals are inappropriate. 



INVOLVING ALL STUDENTS 
IN LESSONS 

Do you use questioning strategies in your lessons? Learning theory 
suggests that you should (47, 79) and research suggests that you are typi- 
cal if you do (62). The following is an example of a questioning strategy 
session that I observed: 



Ms. Ling uses an overhead projector to display six sequences to 29 
mathematics students. She asks, "What do you see?" Wiliie: "Some 
numbers." Ms. Ling: "Anything special about all six sets of numbers'^" 
Anna Mae: "There ts an order/' Ms. Ling* "What's an ordered set 
called?" Anna Mae: "A sequence!" Nettie: "Or a vector." Ms. Ling: 
"So we have six sequences of vectors ... What else do you no- 
tice? ... Okay, Willie?" Willie: "Three of them are written in blue and 
the rest in red. Why is that?" Woodrow: "Because she used different 
pens, you , " Ms Ling (interrupting Woodrow): "The sequences in 
red are spociaL They belong together for a reason other than that ! 
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used the same F^n to write them out/' *M know!'' shouts Ory, raising 
his hand. Ms, Ling: *'Okay?'* Ory: *The blue numbers are all p^ect 
^uares!'' Nettie: **No, 90 isn't a perfect ^uare!" Ms. Linq: *'Anna 
Mae, thanks for raising your hand. What do you think''" Anna Mae: 
**AI1 the members of any red sequence have a common factor/' 

Ms, Ling's inductive qu^ioning strategy ^ssion leading to the dis- 
covery of geometric sequences continues. 



What is your opinion of this brief glimpse of Ms. Ling's lesson? I am 
impressed with her approach to helping students conceptualize. Howev- 
er, I am concerned that only several of the 29 students appeared involved 
in the se^ion. Like most teachers, Ms, Ling provided very little time be- 
tween each of her questions and each student's answer (4), Only students 
who were quick to respond and outspoken like Anna Mae and Willie be- 
came engaged in the lesson. Imagine some ways that Ms. Ling could 
have conducted this session so that all the students formulated their own 
answers to each question. After all, students hardly benefit from this 
type of questioning strategy se^ion unless they attempt to develop their 
own answers. Here are three possible alternatives that Ms, Ling might 
consider: 

1. She might frame questions with directions similar to these: am 
going to ask a question. Each of you is to answer the question in 
your mind. Don't tell us your answer or volunteer to do so until I 
call on you. Just silently hold your answer in your mind , , . Okay, 
how do the sequences written in red differ from those written in 
blue?*' Ms, Ling should then provide time for all students to think 
of something. She might prompt students with, * 'Eddie, have you 
thought of your answer yet?" Eddie: **Yes, ma'am." Ms. Ling: 
'Tine, hang on to it. How about you, Judy?'* , , . If students volun- 
teer or speak out before the class is ready, Ms, Ling should f(x:us at- 
tention away from them. After all, the thinking of a student who is 
trying to develop an answer will be disaipted upon hearing a class- 
mate's answer, Ms. Ling might terminate the wait with, ''MaunscU, 
give us your answer," Maunsell responds , , , Ms, Ling; **How about 
yours, Mary?'' Mary responds Ms. Ling: "Danny, compare 
Mary's answer with MaunscH's/' 

2. Another possibility is for Ms. Ling to require each student to wtitc 
answers to questions on a sheet of paper. She could then circulate 
throughout the room, quietly reading answers while looking over 
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students' shoulders. After everyone has written something, she 
should select students to rei;J answers aloud. In this way, she would 
not only involve more students, but she would also have the an- 
swers that would be most beneficial to the discussion read aloud. 

3. Ms. Ling might also consider having students formulate answers in 
subgroups and dicn have the groups rcprt their answers to the 
whole class for discussion. 



Any of these suggestions should engage more students in developing 
their own answers to the questions. 

Students often become disinterested in a lesson because the pace is ci- 
ther too slow or too fast for them. For example, they may have already 
achieved t'»e lesson's goal, or they may bck prerequisites for ac.' icving 
the goal. Even classes that are homogeneously grouped accoiuiiig to abil- 
ity can contain seveial achievement levels so that the problem persists 
(80). Flexible within-class groups can sometimes help maintain the inter- 
est of a class composed of a wide range of achievement levels. Here is an 
example: 



Mr. Citerelii is a secondary schcx)! English teacher who uses infor- 
mal observations and formal tests to preassess his students' abilities, 
not only for the objectives that he helps them achieve, but also for pre- 
requisite skills such as reading levels. In addition, he conducts surveys 
of student interests and assesses student attitudes toward learning. 
Then he uses this information to design lessons that incorporate a vari- 
ety of within-class grouping patterns. 

During one lesson Mr. Citerelii is attempting to help tenth graders 
improve the'r writing talents. Students are to work in pairs, gathering in 
formation on a topic, and then presenting a written report on the topic 
to the remainder of the class. From his prior observations and preas- 
sessments, Mr, Citerelii knows that Gomez displays advanced writing 
•skills while Simon lacks both interest and skiN m writing. I he teacher re- 
alizes, however, that Simon is very interested in interscholastic wres- 
tling white Gomez shows no interest in such sports. Mr. Citerelii de- 
cides to group Simon and Gomez together for the writing assignmerit 
and require them to report on the various area high ^hool wrestling 
teams. He believes that this design will altow each boy's strengths to 
complement the other, Simon will learn about writing from Gomez, 
while Gomez will depend upon Simon's Knowledge and interest in 
wrestling to complete the report. Such grouping, the teacher thinks, 
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will require Gomez to practice advarrced writing skills since he will 
have to apply his writing talents to an unfamiliar subject. The teacher 
also believes that in time Simon will increase his interest in writing be- 
cause of his interest in the topic and because he will depended 
upon to provide the necessary expertise for the writing assignment. 



Teachers sometimes view the diversity of interests and achievement 
levels existing among their students as a hindrance to a smoothly operat- 
ing classroom. But one way to take advantage of this diversity is to use 
flexible within-class or intraclass grouping, as Mr. Citereili did. 
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Chapter 4 



ESTABUSHING 
RULES OF CONDUCT 



Insecurity ts endemic to the beginning teach- 
er. She wants assurance. As a result, some 
teachers seek to be popular with their students. 
There is a difference t^tween popularity and a 
genuine hdping relationship. 

-Kevin Ryan and James Ccx)pef, 
Those Who Can, Teach 



PURPOSES OF RULES 



Like most teachers at King High School, Ms. Loberg has a rule pro- 
hibiting students fronn wearing hats in the classroonn. Ms. Loberg grew 
up with the notion that hats are not to be worn indoors and that boys 
and men display pCKi^r ta?te by doing so. Ms. Loberg frequently finds 
herself interrupting her lessons to deal with a hat-wearing student. She 
is especially nervous about violation of this rule because occasionally 
Coach Krause, a colleague who tries to "help out'' inexperienced 
women teachers such as Ms. Loberg, has come into her ciassroom 
and puiled a student from his seat for wearing a hat. Ms. Loberg is flat- 
tt'^ed by Coach Krause's attention, so she does not tell him to discon- 
tinue this "help." However, she is annoyed by his disruptive 
interference. 



Rules should be established to serve only one or more of the following 
purposes: 
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1, 7b Maximize On Task Behaviors, Rules that protect students from 
disruptions during lessons arc necessary. Normally, the wearing of 
hats during a lesson is not disruptive. 

2, To Discourage Disruptions to Other Classes or Persons Located in or 
Near the SchooL Even on-task behaviors of one group of students 
during a lesson can disturb another group during a different lesson. 
For example, music students in one room who are singing loudly 
may be on task, but at the same time they may be distracting stu- 
dents in an adjoining room who are viewing a film. The ^hool 
community should Ik protected from such disturbances. Ms, Lo- 
berg's prohibition against wearing hats did not serve this purpose, 

3. To Provide a Safe, Secure Environment for Students, School Person- 
nel, and Visitors to the School Campus. A school can hardly func- 
tion if its campus is unsafe. Hat wearing rarely poses a threat to 
safety, 

4. To Mmntain Acceptable Standards of Decorum Among Students, 
School Personnel, and Visitors to the School If Ms. Loberg's mle 
prohibiting hats could be justified, it would be based on this founh 
purpose, A school community operates more effectively when com- 
mon courtesy is practiced by all. However, teachers or other school 
personnel with governing responsibilities should not attempt to re- 
make students in their own image. Ms. Loberg may have thought 
wearing a hat in a classroom displayed poor taste, but obviously 
hat- wearing students did not find the practice distasteful. When 
rules of rounesy are being established for a heterogeneous mix of 
students from a variety of backgrounds, it is advisable to define dis- 
courtesy in terms of what inconveniences others and not simply in 
terms of what one cultural group consider unbecoming. 

An unneces^ry rule— one that does not serve any of these four pur- 
poses — creates problems for teachers. Once a rule is established, teachers 
become responsible for its enforcement. Unenforced rules serve to teach 
students that rules in general need not be taken seriously, llic existence 
of unnecessary rules undesirably affects individual students in one or 
more of the following w^ys: 

1. Students who heed unnecessary rules become conditioned to being 
regulated by authority even when there is no rational basis for such 
regulation 
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2. Students who resist unnecessary rules '*get into trouble"; this dis- 
turbs their on-task behaviors and usually **tums them off' to 
^hool, 

3. Students tend to generalize that if some rules arc unimportant, 
then other rules arc also unimportant. 



DETERMINING RULES 

Whatever rules are determined, each regulation should be justified in 
terms of one or more of the four purposes stated. Ideally, classroom rules 
should correspond to general systemwide and schoolwide policies and 
regulations— such as a schoolwide policy reguladng food consumption on 
school property. In many schools, however, inconsistency exists between 
the rules established for different classrooms (15), Such inconsistency is 
especially confusing to students who are governed by two or more sets of 
conflicting mles in a dcpanmentalizcd school For example, a student 
may be allowed to borrow from classmates in a math class, but not in a 
Spanish language class. 

When to establish rules for an individual classroom is a question that 
causes controversy among educators. Jacobscn suggests that a teacher 
should see that classroom rules arc established at the outset of the school 
year (44), This view cites the advantages of preventing dismptions by im- 
mediately regulating procedures for speaking, moving about, obtaining 
materials, and other recurring mattei^. Other educators agree with 
Brown's position that the disadvantages of immediately setting mles usu- 
ally outweigh the advantages: 



Establishing a rigid set of standards at the outset potentially raises 
two additional problems. First, the rules established by the teacher 
may prescribe behavior for students who have been previously rein- 
forced for breaking rules; and secondly, it places the teacher in the po- 
sition of enforcing rules which although made to do do not fit all 
students in all situations. For these reasons, it seems to be unwise 
strategy to establish a large number of rules at the outset. 

When, then, should rules set forth? Srmply, when the need tor a 
rule arises. Because most stud^ts have learned that groups have 
rules, many of them will ask during the first meeting about classroom 
regulations. Since the request comes from students, the teacher is in 
an excellent position to launch into a democratic approach to class- 
rcK>m discipline. At this point, students can be asked about rules which 
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<^re needed for optima learning. Some preliminary rules are then es- 
tai>lis led with students. Additional rules can k>e established when the 
need for them arises. Rules are n^ed whenever the behaviof of stu- 
dents endangers the attainment of class goals cr when the rights of 
others, including the teacher, are infringed upon. (14) 

uo matter when they are established, therj is gcncnd agreement that 
a few clearly stated classroom rules that encompass a broad range of situ- 
ations are far more effective than a long list of regulations, each one of 
which deals with a specific situation. Brophy and Putnam rwommend 
that rules be stated in funaional terras rather than in restrictive absolute 
terms (11). For example, **When you finish ir.dividual cla^ork before 
others, be careful not to disturb students who are still working'' is pref- 
erable to "Remain silently in your s^t after completing classwork until 
the teacher tells you that you may talk and move about/' 



Ms. Cheek has a rule in her seventh grade class that during any 
group test, each student should turn in higher paper upon completing 
it and then return silently to his/her seat and sit there until ail test pa- 
pers have been turned in to tl a teacher. 

During one such test, Malcolm anu Lorenzo have both completed 
ttieir tests and are waiting for others to fini^. Kim is sitting at the desk 
between the two boys, still taking her t^, when Malcolm raises himsdf 
out of his srat to lean over Kim to hand Lorenzo a pencil. Upon ob- 
^rving this disturbance. Ms, Cheek beckons M^coim to her, saying, 
"Do you know the rule about getting out of your seat?" Malcx)lm: 
"Yes, but I was onfy giving Lorenzo his pencil. I didn't get out of my 
seat." Ms. Cheek: *'How could you return Lorenzo's penc'^ to him and 
remain in your seat?" Malcolm: ^'My left knee never left my seat, I 
stretched way over/' Ms. Cheek: **Well. that's g^ing out of your 
seat!" Malcolm: "Even if my knee was still touching?" 



This inane conversation and ridiculous waste of time could have beer 
avoided if Ms, Cheek's mle had been stated in functional terms rather 
than in restrictive, absolute terms. The real concern should not have 
been whether MaJcolin left his seat, but whether he was disturbing other 
students who were still taking the test. Ms, Cheek's regulation did not 
seem to be directed consistently toward the prevention of disturbances. 
During the test while classmates were still working, students were per- 
mined to walk up to the teacher's desk when ready to turn in their pa- 
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pets and when beckoned by the teacher* This defeated the purpose of 
abiding disturbances by remaining in one's seat. 

If Ms. Chwk's rule were stated in such terms as **Be careful not to 
disturb classmates who are still taking their tests/' judgment could be 
exercised in specific situations as to what were reasonable ways of pre- 
venting disturbances. Without technically leaving his seat (according to 
his interpretation), Malcolm disturbed his classmates who were taking 
the test. Whether or not he left his scat was unimportant. But he should 
leam to care about protecting classmate' opportunities to take tests. 

Teachers have the responsibility for seeing that neces:^ry classroom 
mies are established. However, do these mles serve their four purposes 
more effectively when teachers determine them or when the students 
themselves agree upon them? In other words, should you use authoritar- 
ian means to determine regulations, should you determine them yourself 
but base them upon student input, or should your students detemiine 
them democratically? Provided that you determine them shrewdly, there 
are advantages to establishing classroom rules without benefit of student 
discussion or input. When adequate reflection and flexibility are em- 
ployed, such authoritarian tactics can be time-efficient and effective. 
Students who are never given the opportunity to question regulations 
openly and exert an influence on their determination may be more in- 
clined to follow them without expressing oppK>sition. On the other hand, 
once an issue is open for class discussion, students who disagree with its 
resolution tend to cx>ntinue to discuss it even after it has been decided 
upon. That is, students who vcted against a rule adopted by the majority 
may not accept it without at least verbal opposition. 

You may choose to retain the right to make the mies, but allow your 
determination to be influenced by student opinions. The following anec- 
dote gives an example of this practice. 



Ms. Clifford fells her class, have received three separate com- 
plaints that other classes were disturbed while some of us were going 
to the library. We will continue to need to make trips to the library dur- 
ing this period for the next three or four weeks. Should a rule be made 
to prevent any of us from disturbing other c4sses?" A number of stu- 
dents raise their hands. Ms. Clifford: "Dale?" Dale: ^The trouble is that 
three or four of us go at once. Maybe you should allow only one to go 
at a time." Ms. Clifford: wilf consider that. Any other sugges- 
tions'?^ ... Jim?" Jim: "Find out who's causir>g trouble and don't let 
them go to the library again. They can do their assignments after 
school." Yolanda: "But we really weren't doing anything 
wrong! . . . Mrs. Crooks is always trying to get us in trouble/' Ms. Clif- 
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ford: '^That's irrelevant, Ydanda. I really don1 care about what has al- 
r^dy h€43pened. 1 just want to make sure that we don't disturb other 
classes in the future/' Jean: **Do we really need a nie if we ju^ prom- 
ise to keep quiet from riow on?'* Ms. Clifford: '*That*s what I would like 
to ctecide . . . Hew many of you think that vs^ need a rule to cover this 
situation? Raise your hands . . . One, two, three . . . Mmmm. most of you 
t>elieve we need a njle. . . Okay. Iet*s not take much more time with 
this now. I would like each of you to take out a she^ of paper and sug- 
gest what you think I should do in or^ to three sentences. Please do 
noi put your name on the pai:^r ... Til take your papers home with me 
and consider your suggestions tonight. Til have a decision for you in 
the morning.'* 



Ms. Clifford's method for determining this rule provided her with the 
benefit of the group's collective wisdom. While she retained her right to 
decide upon the rule, she elicited her students' opinions in a manner 
that did not waste time with irrelevant di^ussions. If she uses their sug- 
gestions at times and explains her decisions whenever she does not, the 
students are more likely to understand and cooperate with the rules than 
in cases where teachers are more authoritarian. 

Many would agree that in a society that values democracy, the concept 
is best learned by ^udents when they govern themselves democratically. 
Furthettnore, it can be argued that students are more likely to appreciate 
and adhere to regulations that are established by their own vote. Under 
such a system of rule making, the teacher's role is threefold: 

1 . To establish the necessary structure for democratic determination of 
the mies 

2. To provide leadership to encourage the establishment of appropri- 
ate mles 

3. To ensure that democratic processes are followed so that each stu- 
dent has the opportunity to participate. 



Mr. Cooper has 12 hand^held, battery-operated caicuiators available 
in his classroom for the of his 32 ^ghth graders. The caiculMors 
are kept in a box on a supply tatte in the back of the room< Except for 
certain exercises designed to improve students' computational skills 
and certain tests designed to assess those computational skills, stu- 
dents generally have free access to the calculators. 

in time, however, Mr. Cooper notices with increasing frequency that 
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calcuiatofs are left on when not in use and that students fail to return 
them quickly to the box after u^, AI«d, students t^in to complain that 
they have trouble obtaining a working calculator when they need one. 
The tocher maintains a supply of batteries purcha^ with dass trea- 
sury money. Funds for the treasury were supplied by c\a^ moneymak- 
ing projects and by monies paid by students for materials, such as 
pencils. 

Mr. Ccuper calls a ''class community meeting'' to address com- 
plaints about the calculators. Whenever these m^tings are held, the 
students know that ttiey are operating under Robert's Rules of Order 
(64) and they can raise issues of common concern. At this meeting, 
Mr. Cooper describes the recurring problems of calculator use; he pro- 
poses that the situation be resolved. 

After a discussion, the group agrees that rules governing the use of 
the calculators are needed. A motion made by Roy and seconded by 
another student states that anyone who does nc^ turn a calculator off 
and return it to the supply table v/ill never again be allowed to use one. 
After some discussion, the motion is amended to change the restriction 
of cateulator use by offending students from life to a week for the first 
offense, two weeks for the second, and so forth. Mr, Cooper and sev- 
eral students argue that the motion should be voted down for now and 
other proposals considered that would take care of the problem with- 
out restricting calculator use. They base their argument o. . two points: 

1 . Students' work would be impaired if the calculators were not 
available to them. 

2. Such a rule would at times place the class or the teacher in the 
undesirable position of having to determine who left a calculator 
on or who failed to return one. 

The motion fails 14 to 15 with two abstentions and one student ab- 
sent. Amanda then proposes that students be allowed to use calcula- 
tors only while standing at the supply table. She argues that they 
should be able to use them without removing them from the area, that 
the machines might be secured to the table. The motion is defeated af- 
ter students argue that the table would become congested and they 
need the calculators at their desks. After further discussion the follow- 
ing motion finally passes: 

The batteries will be removed from the calculators and those 
batteries will be held in storage. Four unused batteries will dis- 
tributed to each student from those already in storage and from 
additional ones purchased from the class treasury. (Each calcula- 
tor takes four AA battenes to operate.) 

Each calculator will be marked with an identification numeral 
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and kept in the supply table box without batteries. Each student 
may obtain a calculatof by chalking it out, writing his/her name, 
time, and date, and the calculator's numeral on a cha:k-out/ 
ch^k-in ^eet to be left on the supply table. While using a calcu- 
lator, students are to use their own batteries, which they are to re- 
move before returning the equipment to the tx)x. 

Students will be requiraj to m^ntain th^r own supply of bat- 
teries just as they do their pencils and paper. Batteries will be 
kept on hand for sale when needed, at a profit for the cla^ 
treasury. 

The motion seems a bit cc^nplicated, but Mr. Cooper helps students 
work out the necessary prcK^edural detaHs that make the written rule 
appear complex. Once the regulation is in effect for a week or so, how- 
ever, it leads to established t^avior patterns that students follow vAth 
little thought of the written description in the minutes of the class com- 
munity meetings. 



COMMUNICATING RULES TO STUDENTS 

To be effective, classroom rules must be understood by class members. 
Students will not always grasp the meaning and intent of rules that have 
been related to them. Just as students understand and misunderstand 
subject matter content in varying degrees, so too do they understand and 
interpret rules differently. Thus, it is necessary to teach the significance, 
intent, meaning, and consequences of classroom regulations. For most 
rules, especially with older students, the lessons may simply involve dis- 
playing and discussing them with an ongoing use of appropriate cues. 
For more complex rules, more elaborate lessons may be necesi^uy, espe- 
cially with younger students. Gudmundsen suggests that students partici- 
pate in role-playing sessions to demonstrate mles (40). In the following 
example, Ms. Joseph used role playing to help her sixth graders under- 
stand tsvo rules. 



Ms, Joseph announces to her class: "Adeila, Kayleen, and Craig 
have been rehearsing a skit for you. Adella will play the role of the 
teacher. whHe Kayteen and Craig wi( act as two students during a 
class discussion. Although we have only three actors on our *stage/ 
keep in mind that Kayleen and Craig are just two of a whole class of 
students, imagine them surrounded by others . . . After the skit, we will 
discuss what we heard and saw . . . Okay, take over, actors/' 

AdeliB: Would anyone in the class like to tell us his or her fa- 
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vorite histories^ character from those weVe studied so far this 
year? (Kayleen raises her hand.) Yes, Kayleen. 

Kayleen: I don't know if he's my favorite, but ! really like Gandhi, 

Adelia: Tell us why Gandhi appeals to you, 

Kayleen: Because he was able to accept p^ple of— 

Craig (Interrupting): George Washington, he's the father of our 
country! I like George! 

Kayleen: Nofcxxiy cares what you think or like! 

At this point Ms. Joseph says, "Okay, that's the end of our skit," 
Th^ she conducts a discussion in which cla^ members empathize 
witti the characters, and she points out how Craig violated the class 
rule: "Allow others the freedom to speak during class discussions," 
The cx^nsequences of Craig's interruption are also brought out, as are 
the consequences of Kayleen's violation of anothe»^ rule: "Be consider- 
ate of the feelings of others." 



ENFORCING RULES 

An existing rule that is not enforced or that 1$ inconsistently ctifottcd 
is far more dctrimentaJ to the smooth operation of a cla^ than one that 
has never been established. Students need to be able to predict the con- 
sequences of their actions. 
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Chapter 5 

AVOIDING 

MISCOMMUNICATION 

Should you really open your eyes and 
you would behdd your image in all images, 

ArxJ ^ould you open your ears and listw, 
you would hear your own voice in all voices. 

—Kahili Gibran, Sand and Foam 



AVOID BEING 

OFF TASK YOURSELF 

Do you remember having a lesson interrupted by another adult — a 
principal, a parent, a teacher, or a supervisor— who, after apologizing, 
asked to speak with you? How did you react to the situation? Did you 
apologize to your students and then speak with the individual? If so, 
what impression did this make on your students? By allowing an avoid- 
able intermption in a lesson to occur, you unwittingly communicate to 
your students that the lesson is of secondary importance. By quickly 
apologizing to the adult and asking to speak after the lesson, you com- 
municate to your students that the lesson is imponant to you. Once 
teachers get off task, it is difficult for students to l^ome reengaged 
when teachers are ready to resume the lesson. Students will model their 
teachers' behavior (53). Unless teachers display a busine^-like atutude 
toward lessons, they cannot expect their students to take their work 
seriously. 

Do not be dismptive yourself Compare the two anecdotes that fol- 
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low. In one, the teacher creates a more serious disruption than the one 
she is handling. 



Ms. BIythe is lecturing to her eleventh grade class. Jane, one of her 
26 students, begins tapping her pencil against her desk top and look- 
ing around. Ms. Biythe finds Jane's behavior annoying and judges it to 
be a potential distraction to other students. She interrupts her own lec- 
ture, turns to Jane from the front of the room, and complains, "Will you 
stop that noise? Can't you do what you're suppc^d to do?" 



Ms. Guevarra is lecturing to her eleventh grade class. Jean, one of 
her 26 students, befjins tapping her pencil against her desk top and 
leaking around. Ms. Guevarra finds Jean's behavior annoying and 
judges it to be a potential distraction to the other students. She contin- 
ues her lecture as she walks to a point near the girl. Jean stops looking 
around and attends to the lecture, but she keeps tapping her pencil. 
Ms. Guevarra gently removes the pencil from her hand. Jean receives 
the message. Other class members are unaware of what is happening 
as their attention is not disturbed by the teacher's handling of the 
incident. 



Ms. BIythc's response to Jane's ofF-task behavior appeared to be a re- 
action to annoyance that resulted in an attack on Jane's personality. In- 
stead of focusing her attention on the problem of reengaging Jane in the 
lesson, she interrupted the lesson with an irrelevant, rhetorical question 
('Xan't you d<^ what you're supposed to do?"). Such tactics may have 
succeeded in getting Jane to stop tapping and looking around. However, 
they not only interrupted the other students, but they did not engage 
Jane in the lesson. Jane was too busy pondering the incident, which she 
probably found insulting and embarrassing, and only pretended to be 
attending to the lecture. She would be a very unusual teenager if she 
were able to concentrate on the content of the lecture immediately after 
being asked in front of her peers, "Can't you do what you're supposed 
to do?" 



AVOID SENDING UNINTENDED MESSAGES 



Students in Ms. Coco's French language class are exempted frcxn 
weekend homework assignments if they have a "perfect conduct" rec- 
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ord for the w^k. Those who have * 'misbehaved'' during the w^k are 
assigned weekend homework. 



Ms. Coco wa5 unwittingly teaching students that homework assign- 
ments arc a punishment and no homework assignments are a reward. If 
such assignments help students achieve worthwhile goals, then doing 
them certainly must be important to all students. It may appear strange, 
but a more logical course for Ms. Coco to follow would be to reward 
* 'perfect conduct" by assigning homework and to punish '* misbehavior" 
by not assigning it. Tnis logic is, of course, nonsense, however, but only 
if homework assignments arc intended to help all students achieve 
worthwhile learning goals. 



Ms, Criss "catches" Quinn, one of her tenth graders, shooting pa- 
perclips across her room. She sends him to an assistant principal who 
administers three swats to Quinn's buttCK^ks with a wooden paddle. 



Shooting paperclips is a dangerous practice that no teacher should tol- 
erate. But what did Ms. Criss and thr assistant principal unwittingly 
teach Quinn by their actions? They intended to teach him not to shoot 
pap«.4clips in the classroom. However, research suggests that the experi- 
ence did not teach the fcK>y that lesson (27). Besides a possible lesson 
about getting caught, Quinn may have learned that one human being 
bitting another is perfectly acceptable behavior condoned by school au- 
thorities. Quinn may model the assistant principal's actions and develop 
a pattern of punishing others by inflicting pain (34). The undesirable ef- 
fects of corporal punishment arc well documented (43). 

Because they arc continually dealing with highly complex and impres- 
sionable human beings, it is imponant that teachers pause and reflect on 
the consequences of their words and actions. By doing so, they can avoid 
unknowingly creating additional problems when they attempt to deal 
with a panicular incident. 

AVOID TEACHING STUDENTS 
TO IGNORE YOU 

Unfortunately ♦ many students readily learn to be "deaf* to teachers 
because of exposure to meaningless conversations with adults. Note the 
following example: 
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Rutherford is working in a small reading group in Ms. Sorenson's 
sixth grade class when he gets up and begins walking across the 
room. Ms. Sorenson sees him and says, "Rutherford, don't get up!" 



By the time Ms. Sorenson told Rutherford not to get up, he was al- 
ready up and walking. It was possible for Rutherford to sit down, but it 
was impossible for him never to have stood up once he did so. Ms. Sor- 
enson was unwittingly teaching him not to listen to her by giving a di- 
rection that he could not possibly obey. It was too late to tell hira not to 
get up. Possibly, she should have told him to return to his place and sit 
down. Generally speaking, instead of an immediate verbal reaction to 
students' behavior, teachers should pause and carefully frame their words 
before speaking. 

Adults often send pointless messages to children because they react to 
situations before they are aware of some pertinent circumstance. Here is 
an example: 



Mr. Hickenlooper directs his tenth graders to read silently pages 78 
through 81 at their desks. Noticing Kezia talking to Richard, he says, 
"Kezia, didn't I say 'silently'?" Kezia replies, "I'm sorry, but I was just 
telling him the page numbers." Mr. Hickenlooper: "Then that's okay." 



Although exchanges such as this cannot always be avoided, they can in 
time become destructive if they occur habitually. Mr. Hickenlooper's be- 
havior was surely not reprehensible. However, if Kezia were only giving 
Richard page numbers, the talking would have self-terminated without 
the teacher's intervention. By first waiting to sec if the talking would 
quickly stop, the teacher could have avoided a useless exchange of words. 

Sometimes teachers and other adults act as if they arc terminating a 
self-terminating behavior or initialing a self-initiating behavior. In these 
instances they also teach students to ignore them. The following anec- 
dote offers an example: 
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At Francis Parker High Schcxjl teachers are expected to stand in 
thetr doorways between classes sn order to enforce the hall f jles. 
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which include no running. Ms. Larsen is standing by her dcx>r when 
she sees Thelma and Emily running toward the rcx)m next dcx)r. Just 
as the giris reach their room, they hear Ms. Larsen yell, '*Stop run- 
ning!" At this time they are about to stop running, not because of Ms. 
Larsen's words, txjt because they have reached their destination. 



While no real harm resulted from this incident, it would have been bet- 
ter if Ms. Larsen had either ^d and done nothing about the girls' run- 
ning or intervened with some technique for preventing their running in 
the future. For example, she might have called to the giris t^forc they 
reached their room to remind them about the rule. As it happened, Ms. 
Larsen 's action ^rved only to remind the students that teachers say some 
things that mean nothing to them. Thus students can iearn to ignore 
teachers. 

Another way that adults encourage students to ignore them is to make 
judgments for them. For example: 



Ms, Boynton is introducing a social sti dies activity to her ninth grad- 
ers In the activity students will examine each other's political beliefs. 
She announces: *'You're re^ly going to 5tke this! It's a lot of fun. It real- 
fy gets exciting when , , 



If Ms. Boynton continued in this vein, she would "turn off' her stu- 
dents. Whether or not the students would enjoy the activity, they would 
judge for thcmselv^. Some would probably find it exciting; others 
would not. By getting on with the directions so that the students could 
become engaged in the activity, Ms. Boynton would let them find out 
for themselves just how much fun and how exciting the lesson was. If 
Ms, Boynton found the activity to be fun and exciting, she should quick- 
ly pass the information on to the students by telling them, '*I found this 
very exciting; I hope you will also/' Hie students would probably like to 
know how she feels. But she only wasted words by trying to inform them 
of their feelings. Students will decide their own feelings about the expe- 
rience individually as they become involved in it. Teachers usually spend 
too much time trying to persuade students about the value of a lesson 
wfeen they are uneasy about students' reception of the activity. 
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USE SUPPORTIVE REPLffiS 



Mr. Grey's eighth graders are working on a computational exercise 
when Lisa brings her worksheet to him and exclaims, "I just can't do 
these! They're too hard for me." Mr. Grey responds, "Aw, come on, 
Lisa, you can do them. They're not really difficult for a smart girl like 
you. . 



Ms. Johnson's eighth graders are working on a computational exer- 
cise when Dennis brings his worksheet to her and exclaims, *1 just 
can't do these! They're too hard for me." Ms, Johnson responds, "Di- 
viding decimals can be very difficult. I see that you are having 
trouble. . ." 



In situations of this kind, students' frustrations often need to be dealt 
with before the sources of their frustrations can be effectively addressed, 
Ms. Johnson's style of communication is supporlive, whereas Mr. Grey's 
is nonsupportive. A response to an expression of frustration that sends 
the message **I hear and understand what you told me and it's okay to 
feel as you do'' is considered supportive (65). Ms. Johnson was support- 
ive because, before trying to help Dennis with the computations, she let 
him know that she understood what he told her, Mr. Grey, on the othe*^ 
hand, contradicted Lisa's statement. He was nonsupportive; he did not 
accept her feelings. He attempted to encourage Lisa by telling her she 
could do the work. This well-meaning comment only informed the girl 
that the teacher did not understand her dilemma. Obviously, the com- 
putations were difficult for her, yet Mr. Grey told her they were not dif* 
ficult for a smart girl. Consequently Lisa understood from this remark 
that she was not smart. Mr. Grey's well-meaning, but nonsupportive, re- 
ply increased Lisa's frustration because sh^ then perceived the additional 
problem of dealing with a teacher who lacked empathy. 



AVOID LABELING 
STUDENTS 

Many times I have stopped myself from making comments that label 
students — for example, **You're really sman, Jake!" or **Why are you so 
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lazy, Ginnic?" Instead, I catch myself and say, you redly seem to 

undersmnd why the quadratic formula works!" or **Ginnie, why did you 
waste so much time today?" Teachers need to make concerted efforts to 
address specifically the student's achievement or lack of achievement, be- 
havior, or concern. They al» need to avoid inferences that label or dbar- 
aacrizc students (75). 

The fact that a student docs not comprehend the rae^agcs from sever- 
al itradings dcKs not necc^arily imply that the student is a **slow learn- 
er" or even a *'poor reader/' It otdy means that he or she did not grasp 
the merges from those readings. The student's lack of comprehension 
might stem from a lack of interest in the material, from thought patterns 
that tend to diverge from those of the authors of the readings, or from a 
number of causes that do not fall under a general label such as *'poor 
reader/' Students who acquire a general label such as '*poor reader" are, 
however, likely to find they have difficulty reading even when they arc 
interested in the material, when they have no misconceptions about the 
content, and when they do not think divergently from the author. 

By the same token, because a student itiadily comprehends what is 
generally considered a scientific concept that is difficult to grasp does not 
necessarily imply that the student is especially ** bright" or even that the 
student has a scientific mind." It only means that she or he grasps that 
panicular scientific concept. To label such students "bright" or "scien- 
tific-minded" is to ask them to live up to someone else's image and to 
teach them to be elitist. Furtherraoj^, to label such students "btight" is 
to unwittingly label those who do not grasp the concept 
"dull" (35). 

That a student is disruptive during several or even many lessons does 
not imply hostility or a behavior pn3blem. Students become dismptivc 
because they are bored, they do not recognize value in being on task, 
they seek attention, or they feel defensive about panicipating in the les- 
son, or because of a number of other reasons that are not inherent in 
their personalities. Students who learn that they are thought of as "be- 
havior problems" feel obliged to live with— or even up to — that label. 
They find themselves in a "no-win" situation because they believe the 
teacher does not care about them. They think, **Who wants to tolerate a 
behavior problem?" On the other hand, students who learn that they 
are **okay" (41), even though they display cettain behaviors that are 
problems, may be willing to alter those behaviors. 

Students would be much le^ defensive and consequently much more 
likely to cooperate if adults did not require them to put their self-worth 
on the line whenever they undertake a task or whenever they are expect- 
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cd to behave in a prescribed i.ianner. Unfonunatcly, students often 
think their self-worth is in jeopardy whenever they attempt tasks pre- 
scribed by teachers. By avoiding raiscommunication in the classroom, 
teachers can do much to prevent this student reaction. 
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Qiapter 6 



DEALING WITH 
OFF-TASK BEHAVIORS 



It seems to me, that just as it usualti| .?se^m& tc? 
my kind, tfiat sodety was simply tryimg! p ^ip 
rip my ^ieid, that it was willing toStf^ssc) n$h' 
lessly. that it didn't care about me fH«a«*^r^y, 
the amount of humiliation or degradajtf 4 m^i 
inflict in the process. I stubbornly b^^ ^t be^ 
ing manipulated, regulated, or bein§ i^^j^^j^e)^ 
to conform blindly through fear or thma^ ^ pui^- 
ishmont. however severe. Irrstead. 1 ^*^tm ky 
que^on the validly of a scK^ety thi^ia^^^ies^ed 
more conc^nod witti impoang its wlt||%e^ in 
spiring respect. There seemed to me!5»^rthif^ 
grossly wrong with this. "We'll m^,>^ 7cu ^ 
good!" I was told, and I totd myis;#it m<^^(Kly 
should, would or coufd make me aqf^f^f^. Ar^ 
I proved it. 

-Caryl Chessman, Cdl2455^ 5^)^ R<W 



USE A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH 

By maintaining students' interest, efFccti^d:|| ^nan^gift^ time 
space, avoiding miscommunication, and effectriiSifhj (^|?lrfWit^ rulc^5iarf 
conduct, you will reduce the frequency with wir*^ 5f«)a>i«8 ^?>c to de^J 
with ofF-task behaviors. However, with 30 or npotf^ ^dol^^c^^^t5 in a cla^ 
room, there may well be some incidents. TheHfc^f id de^fi^ Receive Iv 
with disruptions or off-task behaviors in genet^jjis to i^^t^ifj a c\e^ , 
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cool head by focusing on your purpose— to keep students engaged in 
worthwhile lessons. The following is an example of a teacher who was 
able to deal effectively with a rather serious disruption because she fo- 
cused on her purpose and attacked the problem systematically: 



Keith, a member of Ms. Umbach's ninth grade remedial math class, 
is working in a small group lesson with four other students playing mul- 
tiplication bingo. When the game conductor calls out, "Seventeen 
times 33," the students begin computing and Dan exclaims, "Bingo!" 
Keith stands up and yells, "Dan, you stupid jerk! I was atx)ut to g^ 
bingo! You cheated!" With these words, Keith shov^ Dan over and 
upsets everyone's game cards. Ms. Umbach has been completing pa- 
perwork at her desk when she hears Keith yell and then observes the 
incident. She arrives unhesitatingly on the scene, uses one hand to 
grab Keith by the arm, and briskly walks him out the classroom door 
into the hallway. "You wait here while I check to see if I can help Dan. 
He may be hurt," she says calmly to Keith, looking directly into his 
eyes. She immediately turns her back to the boy without giving him a 
chance to speak. She has already noted initially that Dan was not hurt, 
but she returns to the bingo scene where an audience has gathered 
around Dan who is beginning to express his intention of retaliating. Ms. 
Umbach interrupts Dan with, "I am sorry about what happened, but I 
am happy that you are not hurt." Before anyone can complain about 
Keith or before Dan can make any further threats, the teacher contin- 
ues, "Tanya and Bart. I would appreciate your picking up this mess 
and setting up the bingo game again. We'll start over with four play- 
ers." Then she raises her voice, saying, "Everyone return to your 
work. Thank you." 

Ms. Umbach quickly returns to Keith in the hall and says, "I do not 
have time now to deal with the way you behaved during multiplication 
bingo. Right now, 1 have a dass to teach and you have to continue 
practicing multiplication. We'll have time to discuss how we can stop 
these disruptions befcre the first bell tomorrow morning. As soon as 
your bus arrives tomorrow, I want you to meet me at my desk. Will you 
rememt)er or should I call your house tonight to remind you?" Keith: 
"I'll remember." Ms. Umbach: "Good! Now, you still need to work on 
your multiplication. We have about 12 minutes to do that. Go get your 
workbook and bring it to me at my desk." Keith complies and Ms. Um- 
bach direcii him to complete a multiplication exercise at a table away 
from other students. The multiplication exercise is a drill on the same 
skills that the fc>jngo game was designed to develop. 
After school that day, Ms. Umbach has the following thoughts: 
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Well. I bought myself some time to decide what to do about 
Keith's outbursts and fighting! ... I took a chance grabbing him 
the way 1 did; with his temper he might have turned on me. And 
then what would have happened? . . , Let's s^, this is at least the 
third such display that's occurred while Keith was supfx>sed to 
be doing small group work. I don't know if he's always been the 
cause, but he's always been in the middle . . . That's not impor- 
tant. What is important is to prevent a recurrence before some- 
tx>dy gets hurt ... I'll just r^ove him from any ^all group work, 
as t did today. I hope he didn't think I was punishing him by as- 
signing the workbook multiplication ... But he mu^ learn that 
antiscx^ial behavior will not be tolerated in my classroom. . .To- 
morrow, maybe I should explain my dilemma to him and ask 
what he would do to solve the problem if he were in my place. 
That tactic worked well when I tried it with Lynwocxl ... But no, 
Keith isn1 ready for that yet; he's too defensive. Okay, here's 
what ril try: 

1. Tomorrow, I will not even try to explain my reasons for what 
I'm doing (that will only give Keith a chance to argue and act 
defensively and I don't need that). I will ^mply tell him what 
we're going to do and not try to defend the plan. 

2. Whenever he would normally be doing small group work, I will 
assign him to work by himself at a table away from the others. 
His assignmerrt will be comparatte in content and, when fX)S- 
sible, will have a goal similar to what he would dc^ng in the 
small group. 

3. I'll ob^rve for indicators that he will be more willing to cooper- 
ate in group activities. 

4. As I see encouraging indications, I will gradually work him 
back in with the other students. But I will t^in very slowly 
and only with brief, noncompetitive-type activities. 



Now I'd better prepare for this. ..What should I do if he 
dc^n't show up before school tomorrow? . . . 



Ms. Umbach viewed the problem of eliminating the undesirable be- 
havior just as she would view the question of helping a student to 
achieve a learning objective. By applying teaching techniqi s to the tzsk 
of teaching students to choose engaged behaviors instead of off-task be- 
haviors, she was able to focus her time, energy, and thought on the real 
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issues at hand. She did not, for example, try to moralize to Keith about 
the evils of fighting. She was realistic enough to know that such lectur- 
ing would fall on deaf ears. 

Teachers ytho do not systematically focus on the behavior to be al- 
tered—for example, Ms. Blythe in the first anecdote in Chapter 5 (page 
38) — tend to compound difficulties by dwelling on irrelevant issues. 
Teachers who fail to focus on the goal of getting and keeping students 
engaged in lessons feel offended when students b€a)me disruptive or do 
not pay attention. When this happens, there is a tendency to retaliate, 
"to put students in their places." Teachers who keep their goal in mind 
arc for more lively to realize that students are usually not threatening 
them by off-task behavior, nor are students off task in order to trauma- 
tize them. 

By keeping their purpose in mind, teachers find it easier to remember 
that students get off task because they arc bored, want to call attention 
to themselves, feel threatened, or feel frustrated or because of some oth- 
er reason that is not a personal attack on the teacher. 



16 SUGGESTIONS TO KEEP IN MIND 

Here are 16 suggestions for you to consider when confronted with stu- 
dents who are off cask. 



1. Deal with off-task behavior as you would with any other student 
need. 

Suppose that you are trying to teach your students about something 
other than how to read (e.g., principles of nutrition). However, your les- 
son plan depends on the students' comprehending what they read from 
a textbook assignment. One of your students appears to lack the reading 
skill to comprehend the necessary information from the reading assign- 
ment. Visualize yourself dealing with this all-too-farailiar situation. Are 
you angry with this student for not knowing how to read as well as you 
would like.? 

My gues is that rather than reacting in anger to the lack of reading 
proficiency, you would take steps either to help the student improve the 
reading skills or to work around the difficulty (e.g., by finding a means 
to communicate the information that didn't depend on reading skill). 

Now suppose that you are trying to teach your students something 
other than how to behave (e.g., principles of nutrition). However, your 
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lesson plan depends on the students* cooperatively engaging in the 
learning activity you have designed for them. One of your students talks 
when it is time to listen and refuses to follow your directions for at- 
tempting an alignment. Visualize yourself dealing with this all- too-fa- 
miliar situation. Are you angry with this student for not cooperating 
with you? 

Moi^ of us are more likely to react in anger to students' lack of cooj^r- 
ative, on-task behaviors than to their lack of some prerequisite academic 
skill. But being on task is also prerequisite to learning and needs to \x 
taught to students just like a prerequisite academic skill. Students leam 
to supplant oflF-task behaviors with requisite on-task behaviors when we 
respond to their displays of off-task behaviors with sound, systematic 
pedagogical techniques, not when we respond out of anger. Research- 
ba^ methods for teaching off-task students to be on task are imported 
in the professional litemture (see, e.g., 14; 36; 38; 91 1 pp. 183'-286; 92; 
100; 107). For each incident of off-task behavior, these methods general- 
ly require you to: 

a. Determine whether the off-task behavior is disruptive to other stu- 
dents in the c/ass. For a nondisruptive off-task behavior (e.g., a stu- 
dent daydreaming), you may not feel compelled to respond as 
quickly as you would for a dismptive off-task behavior (e.g., a stu- 
dent talking loudly during a planned quiet reading period). Thus, 
for cases of oondismptive ofF-task behaviors, you enjoy more flcxi- 
bility as to when you intervene, 

b. Determine if the off task hehamor is pm of a habitual pattern or 
only an isolated incident. Your initial resfKxnse to an incident of 
off-task behavior is to take action that will get the students back on 
task* Ms. Umbach in the anecdote on page 46 did this by walking 
Keith out of the room, chaJcing on Dan, and then quickly getting 
the learning activity restaned. But for cases in which the off- task 
behavior is part of a continuing pattern, you also need to apply 
strategies to teach the student(s) to supplant the undesirable habit 
with a pattern of on-task behaviors. Ms. Umbach recognized that 
Keith's misbehavior was part of a pattern that she should develop 
strategies to break. 

Off-task behavior patterns are, of course, more difficult to termi- 
nate than isolated incidents. However, you usually have the luxury 
of taking time to plan strategies for intervening in patterns, whereas 
isolated off-task behaviors typically need to be dealt wtth as they 
occur. Principles of behavior modification (see, 14; 91, pp- 
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215-31; 127) arc applicable in the design of methods for (1) help- 
ing students break off-task behavior patterns and (2) preventing 
students' isolated displays of off-task behaviors from becoming 
habitual. 

c. Decide on objectives. Just as you establish objectives for academic 
lessons, so should your strategy for responding to an off-task behav- 
ior systeniatically target one or more specific objectives. Ms. Um- 
bach's initial objectives were to terminate the violent altercation, 
restore order, redirect attention away from Keith and any retaliatory 
thoughts Dan might be harboring, and get students back to work. 
Later she focused on getting Keith to control his temper and coop- 
erate in group activities. 

d. Plan a course of action for achieving the objectives. 
c. Implement the plan. 

f , Assess how well the objectives are achieved. 

In the following two examples, teachers systematically deal with off- 
task behaviors; the first is an isolated incidence, while the second in- 
volves a pattern of off-task behavior: 



Mr. Groves is speaking to his science class about weather patterns 
when he notices two students. Cynthia and Greg, engaged in their 
own personal conversation. Without missing a word in his lecture, he 
moves between the students and continues explaining weather pat- 
terns. The two stop talking and appear to pay attention as long as Mr. 
Groves is t>etween them. Five minutes later, with Mr, Groves speaking 
fro.n another area of the room, Cynthia and Greg are conversing 
again. This time Mr. Groves goes over to them as he continues to lec- 
ture, picks up Greg's papers from the top of his desk, and motions 
Greg to follow him to another part of the room where there is a vacant 
desk, Mr. Groves places Greg's papers on the desk top, and Greg 
takes a seat. At no time during the incident did Mr. Groves speak di- 
rectly to either Cynthia or Greg, nor did he miss a word in his dis- 
course on weather patterns. 

Later in the day, Mr. Groves thinks about what happened: "It was 
unusual for Cynthia and Greg to be talking in class like that. I wonder 
what motivated today's episocte. Well, it doesn't make any differerice 
as long as it doesn't become habitual. My strategy worked weil today, 
but I hope 1 didn't give anybody the impression that I'll tolerate off-task 
talking because ! didn't come down harder on them. I'll just make sure 
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I SK^ quickly the next time something like this happens. If th^ isolated 
incidences go unchecked, they could turn into patterns/' 



Riley and Dustin, two aghth graders, are sdmost constant conpan- 
ions. Ms. Deinegro, th^r tocher, thinks of their relationship heerfthy 
and doesn't want to discourage thdr friendship. Hov^ver, they hav^ 
developsd a habit of tadking, passing notes, giggling, and looking at 
one anc^er during class that has b«^me disruptive to many of the 
learning activities. In the pa^, she has treated incidences of their off- 
task talking as isolated behaviors. But now ^e decides to somehow 
g^ th^ to modify v\^at ^e recognizes as a disruptive t^havior pat- 
tern. After ^me thought, Ms. Deinegro formulates thr^ alternative 
plans (91, p. 268): 

1 . Ms. Ddnegro will confront the two with the problem they have 
been creating. In a private conference, ^e will tell Riley and Dus- 
tin that whenever she recc^nizes that they are talking at an inap- 
propriate time, she will point to the time-out rcK>m where they are 
to go until the learning activity that they have di^urbed is over. 

2- Ms. Deinegro will routinely schedule "free talk'' sessions after 
quiet learning activities. Participatior. in the free talk sevens, in 
which ^udents may socialize within certan guidelines, will be 
contingent on ail students* having quietly en,irged in the previ- 
ous teaming activity. Time wasted durir^ the fi^aotied teaming 
activity due to disruptive talking is to be made up from time 
scheduled for the free talk ^ssion. 

3. Whenever Riley and Dustio's talking disrupts a learning activity, 
Ms. Deinegro wif! use the timer si^ wears on wrist to keep 
account of the time wasted. Riley and Dustin are to make up for 
the lost minutes after schcx>l that day. Riley's and Dustin's par- 
ents would have to agree to this plan, so they can cooji^rate in 
having the students get home on days they miss their bus^. 

Ms. Deinegro hasn't yet decided which of the three plans she will try 
first. She ^s advantages in each. The first, she thinks, will work be- 
cause she brieves that Riley and Dustin do not like to be excluded 
from class activities and will soon ''talk themselves out" in the time-out 
room (i.e., application of the principle of satiation) (53, pp. 137-53; 91, 
pp. 229^30). She believes that with the second, jf^r pressure would 
motivate Riley and Dustin to control their talking. The friird plan utilizes 
the power of negative reinforc^ent (53, pp. 108-202; 91, pp. 41^-46) 
b^^ause the boys would control when Ms. Ddnegro stopped her 
timer. 
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2. Deal dedsivdy with an off-task behaviof, or don't deal with it at all. 

In the anecdote in Chapter 5 {pages 40-41), Ms. Larscn ^ould have 
used an cflFcctivc method to teach Thclma and Emiiy to obey hall rules, or 
she should have ignored their running altc^cther. It is a waste of time and 
energy to use hatf-heartcd attempts that do more harm than good. Jones 
^'45) has found that teachers handle discipline problems far more effective- 
ly when they speak fiice-to-fkc, directly to students, than when they speak 
"over-the-shoulder" in a "matter-of-fect" tone. Let your students know 
that being on task is serious business. Compare the following two 
examples: 



Mr. Daugs is diagramming the structure of the human heart on the 
chalkboard and explaining its functions as disruptive conversations 
among his eleventh graders break out in various parts of the cla^- 
room. Continuing to write on the b .rd, Mr. Daugs looks over his 
shoulder and says, "Okay, knock it off. There's too much noise in 
here. Now, as I was saying, when venous Wood returns to the 
. . . Didn't I say to be quiet! Okay, as venous blood ..." The level of 
talk rises again, and Mr. Daugs continues to respond in this half-heart- 
ed fashion. At one point, he reminds them that if they don't listen, they 
won't do well ori tomorrow's test. 



Mr. AHred is diagramming the fracture of the human heart on the 
chalkboard and explaining its functions as disruptive conversions 
among his eleventh graders break out in various parts of the class- 
room. He calmly, but deliberately returns the chalk to its tray, pivots 
around to face the class, moves closer to the students, and says while 
moving his eyes frcxn one student to the next, "It is senseless for me to 
try to explain the functions of the heart to you when you can't concen- 
trate on what I'm saying becau^ of the talking in the room. Please 
open your textbooks to page 121 . Begin reading in the middle where it 
says 'Oxygenating Blood,' and then continue through page 133." One 
student raises her hand, and the following exchange occurs: 

Mr. Allred: Yes, Rosa, what would you like to say? 
Rosa: Are we still going to be tested on tNs tomorrow? 
Mr. Allred: Yes, we will stick to the schedule. 
Wen: But that's not fair. You didn't finish explaining it to us! 
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Mr. Attrect. I agree that it is unfortunate i was unat^e to finish my 
explanation. But let's not discuss it any more right now, so you1l 
have time to finish the reading. 



3. G>otioi the time and j^hct for dealing with disnipdons* 

In the anecdote begiiming on page 46, Ms. Urabach focused her im- 
mediate efforts on getting the class back on task after Keith's disruption. 
She waited until she had time to work out a plan to deal with Keith in a 
^tting that ^e could readily control. If she had tried to teach Keith not 
to be disruptive at the time and place of the incident, she would have 
had to contend with the following disadvantages: 

a. She would have had to supervise the rest of the cla^ and thus could 
not have given Keith her fiill attention* 

b. She would have had little time for deciding what to do, 

c. Both Ms. Umbach and Keith would not have had time to cool off. 

d. Keith wcnild have had an audience of peers whose perceptions were 
more important to him than whatever Ms, Urabach was trying to 
do, so he protebly would have l^en thinking more about what 
tSey were thinking than about what she was saying. 

Some teachers feel obliged to demonstrate their autbcwity by dealing 
with a student who has been disruptive in front of the class. Such tactics 
should be reconsidered. Usually, it is more efficient first to get everyone 
back on task and then to deal with preventing future occuirences at a 
time and place that you can effectively control. Don't worry that stu- 
dents will think that the dismpter **got off." Word will get back to 
them that you handled the situation decisively, 

4. Always leave students a face-saving way to terminate an incident. 

Teachers are asking for trouble whenever they do anything that leads 
students to feel embarrassed in front of their peers. Many times in my 
teaching career students have made insulting remarks to me. In anger, I 
have been tempted to return such mdeness with a retort. Given that the 
smdent is an adolescent and the teacher an adult, it is not surprising that 
the student is vulnerable to a witty put-down by a teacher reacting to a 
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student's misbehavior. But playing such verbal gaities detracts from the 
dignity of a businesslike learning environment and fuels conflicts. Here 
is an account of one unfortunate incident I observed in a junior high 
classroom: 



in the course of giving directions to his class, Mr. Canisius says, 
"... And what can I do if the work is not done on time? . , /' !n a bare- 
ly audi We voice, Charlie says, *Tou can go get "What did you 

say?!'' shouts Mr. Cani^us. Charlie just looks around the rcK)m, grins 
sheepishly, and puts his head down. He says nothing. "What did you 
say?" repeats Mr. Canisius. "Nothing," whispers Charlie. "! didn1 
hear you," Mr Canisius says in a much calmer voice, feeling more 
confident now that Charlie seems to backing down. Charlie re- 
sponds, "I said, 'Nothing.' I didn't say anything." 'That's what I 
thought. I didn't think you said anything b^^ause you never say any- 
thing worth hearing!" retorts Mr. Canisius in a superior-sounding voice. 
Some class members look at one another and grin; others watch Char- 
lie, wondenng what he is gc^ng to do next. Suddenly Charlie looks di- 
rectly at Mr. Canisius and blurts out, "! said, *Go get !' So why 

don't you, instead of messing with me!" 



By trying lO outwit a student, Mr. Canisius turned a self-terminating 
incident ?nto a major situation that jeopardized Charlie's position at the 
school. Mr. Canisius heard Charlie's original rude remark. What was his 
motive in asking, ''What did you say?'' What options did such a ques- 
tion leave the student? Initially, Charlie tried to terminate the incident 
by not responding to the question. But Mr. Canisius forced the issue, 
and Charlie provided him with the expected lie by denying what he had 
said. Getting Charlie to back down gave Mr. Canisius false confidence. 
Because an insecure adult tried to prove his superiority'' over an adoles- 
cent, the conflict exploded. 

Mr. Canisius should have left Charlie a dignified way out of the un- 
pleasant situation either by ignoring his original rudeness or by politely 
directing CJiarlie to visit with him at a time when the teacher could re- 
spond without Charlie's peets in attendance. 

5. Terminate disruptions wehout playtng detective. 

In the previous anecdote, Mr. Canisius knew that Charlie was the 
source of the rude comment. Many times, however, teachers are unable 
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to detect the source of disruptions. The following is an example of such a 
situation: 



Some students in Mr. Babin's history class frequentiy amuse them- 
selves while the teacher is talking by covertly scr^^hing "Whwp- 
whoop!'' Mr. Babin is habitually interrupted by the rude ndse either 
when he is trying to explain ^mething to the group or when he is 
working with an individual student. Initially, Mr, Babin reacted to the 
annoyance with. "All nght! Who's the bird in here?'' Often he has tried 
unsuccessfully to catch the culprits. More and more students are dis- 
playing their boldness with the cry and their cleverness at concealing 
the source. 

In his frustration, Mr. Babif: turns to Ms. Travis, a colleague, for ad- 
vice. Ms. Travis indicator, to him tt at the students don't really intend to 
make his life miserable (which is what he is allowing to happen), but 
they are simply relieving their boredom by playing a game of cat and 
mouse with him. Ms. Travis suggests that Mr. Babin quit trying to catch 
the culprits and thus put an end to the game. 3ht? advises him to de- 
sign a plan for terminating the discourtesy without worrying about iden- 
tifying the guilty. Ms. Travis tells him: 

Make up your mind not to care who is making the rude ndses. 
&:hedule a portion of class time to confront them with the fact 
that you feel hurt by their rudeness. Tel! them that you cannot 
teach effectively when theyVe making disruptive noises. But also 
tell them that you are responsible for seeing that they learn histo- 
ry. Therefore, when you're talking to any one or to all of the stu- 
dents and you hear that noise, stop and tel! \hom that because 
they won't allow you to talk to them, you ^mf^y aren*t going to 
try. Discontinue the explanation you were giving at the time of the 
interruption and write a note on the chalkboard directing them to 
read for themselves the material from the book that you had 
planned to cover in cla^. In the note, remind them of the date on 
which they vM be tested on the material Don't answer que^ions 
or give explanations until the next meeting period when you'll 
once again give them the opportunity to treat you courteously. 
Remember not to delay or delete material from ti ^ scheduled 
test. 

I think that they'll quickly tire of trying to learn without your 
h^p. Then theyD start to put pressure on each other to stop the 
rude noises. Start each period fresh so grudges won't build from 
day to day. 
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6. Utilise the help of oiUeagues, parents, and supervisees; don't be 
fbded by the **niyth of the good teacher/' 

In the previous anecdote, Mr. 3abin ^ught the counsel of a trusted 
colleague. But some teachers arc afraid to ^ek help from other adults 
because they arc deluded by what Canter and Canter (17, pp. 6-7) refer 
to as the '*myth of the good teacher." According to the myth, teachers 
who are really *'good" can handle all their own discipline problems 
without outside help. Teachers suffering under this myth feel guilty for 
bothering others with problems they think of themselves as too weak to 
handle. In reality, consulting with colleagues is more a sign of profes- 
sional behavior than it is a sign of weakness (91, pp. 120-24, 
Furthermore, your supervisojre are legally and ethically responsible for 
supporting your instruaional cflForts (93, 1 16, 118), and parents typically 
have greater influence over their children's behaviors than you do (17). 

7. Maintain profe^ional confidences. 

Clearly distinguish between (1) the professional practice of conferring 
with tmsted colleague teachers, authorized supervisors, and students' 
own parents and (2) the unprofessional practice of gossiping about stu- 
dents or sharing **discipline problem' ' anecdotes with unauthorized per- 
sons. Compare the professionalism of the behaviors of the teachers in the 
following two examples: 



Here is a portion of a conversation between Ms. Scott and the father 
of Synda Alberts, one of her students: 

Ms. Scott. ! r^d you to work with me in helping to teach Synda 
to respect the space of her classmates. She has a tendency to 
entertain herself in class by doing annoying things like jabbing 
her neighbors v^th a pencil or grabbing things from their desks. It 
SCOTS to be her way of being friendly, but it's very disturbing to 
my lessons, 

Mr. Alberts: She's so fidgety. I've told her a million times, "Settle 
down; be more like your friend fvlargaret." Margaret seems so 
serene. 1 bet she doesn't give you trouble in class. Does she? 
Ms. Scott, I'd rather not talk about other students' behaviors. U s 
Synda's behavior we need to work on. 



Here is a portion of a conversation between Ms. White and the 
mother of Angus Murphy, one of her students: 
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Ms. Whita Thank you so much for ceding to the parent-teacher 
confererK^. it's a real pleasure to ^ak to the parent of one of 
my top students. 

Ms. Murphy. What a nice thing for you to say! Ar^us is doing 
okay? 

Ms. White. Okay! If I could get scOTie of my other students to be 
half as cooperative as Angus, my life would be a breeze. Why 
just today, Peter Marcu^n just wouldn't settle down in class. I 
had to caH his name times before I finally . . . 



Trust between a teacher and students is an important ingredient in es- 
tablishing a cla^room climate that is conducive to cooperation and on- 
task behaviors. Teachers who violate that trust by gossiping about stu- 
dents risk the professional /client relationship that facilitates the efficient 
handling of discipline problems (91, pp- 106-107). 

8* Have alternative lesscm plans available for times when students do not 
cooperate as planned. 

When conducting a planned lesson, you should expect students to co- 
operate with you and chcK)se to be engaged in the learning activities. 
Your cottfident expectation increases the chances that they will cooper- 
ate. However, by being prepared in the event that some students refuse 
to cooperate, you guard against operating under the stress of the lesson 
getting "out of control" A well-designed learning activity should not 
be aborted simply because it is not going as smoothly as you would like. 
However, as Ms. Umbach (page 46) and Mr, Allred (pages 52-53) dem- 
onstrated, there is quite an advantage to having alternate and less enjoy- 
able activities ready for times when students' off-task behaviors render 
your original plan unworkable. These ahernate activities should target 
the same learning objectives as the original activities. 

9. Work as diligendy to decrease the incidence of nondismptive off-task 
behaviors as to decrease the incidence of disruprions. 

Nondisruptive ott-task behaviors (e.g., mind-wandering, failing to at- 
tempt assignments, being under the influence of dmgs during lessons, 
sleeping in class, and even cheating on tests) are sometimes disregarded 
because they do not necessarily interfere with the activities of the class as 
a whole. However, you need to be concerned with all forms of student 
nonengagement for the following reasons: 
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a. When students arc off task, they are failing to benefit from your 
planned lesson and arc thus diminishing their chances of achieving 
the learning goal. Your responsibility for helping them achieve 
learning goals includes helping them supplant off-task behaviors 
with on-task behaviors. 

b. Because off-task behaviors interfere with learning, even nondisrup- 
tive students who are off task tend to fall behind in a lesson. Once 
students miss one part of a lesson, they are likely not to understand 
a subsequent part, even though they return to engaged behavior. 
And those who arc unable to follow a lesson may well become 
bored and disruptive. 

In the following anecdotes, one example of nondisruptive off-task be- 
havior is mishandled, and one is handled well: 



Ms. Searcy is explaining to her ninth grade science class how Dar- 
win and Waliaco each arrived at his theory of natural selection. Most of 
the class listens 'ntentiv. Amy sits up straight, staring directly at Ms. 
Searcy as she in-*agines herself high on a horse galloping along a river 
bank. Ms. Searcy, who watches her students' faces as she lectures, 
notices the blank look in Amy's eyes. Suspicious that Amy is not "with 
her," she pau;3es and asks. "What do you think about that, Amy?" 
Amy: "...About what?" Ms. Searcy: "About what I said." Amy; "I 
don't know wf.at you said." Ms, Searcy: "You don't know what I said! 
Were you daydreaming?" Amy: "1 guess so." Ms. Searcy: "Amy, the 
daydreamer, off in a world of her own! . . . Okay! Let's listen from now 
on." Amy; "Yes, ma'arr. I will." 

"Off in a world of her own! . . . Amy, the daydreamer!" Amy thinks, 
still faring directly at Ms, Searcy and now nodding her head as if in 
agreement. She keeps pondering those words; she likes the sound of 
"a daydreamer ... off in a world of her own." 



Ms. Smith is explaining to her ninth grade science class how Darwin 
and Wallace each arrived at his theory of natural selection. Most of the 
class listens intently. Anita sUs up straight, stanng directly at Ms. Smith 
as she imagines herself high on a horse galloping along a river bank. 
Ms. Smith, who watches her students' faces as she lectures, notices 
the Wank look in Anita's eyes. Suspicious tfiat Anita is not "with her," 
she pauses and asks the cla^, "Why do you suppose Darwin waited 
so long before publishing his theory?. . . Anita?" Anita: ". , . What was 
the question?" Ms, Smith: "Please repeat the question for those of us 
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who missed it, Michel/' Michael: "You asked why Darwin took so 
long before publi^ing his stuff." Ms. Snnith: **Thanks, Mike, What's 
your opinion, DebtHe?" Debbie gives her opinion, and the lecture/dis- 
cussion continues. Ms. Smith subtly observe Anita to see if her strate- 
gy worked. 



10« Allow students to mt>g(UEe for themselves the natural consequeaces 
of act attempting as^gmnentt or failing to participate in le^ns. 

It is not unusual for some teachers to punish students or to artificially 
manipulate their grades because the students fail to attempt assignments 
or to participate in class activities, Howver, alignments that arc really 
meaningful to students make such punishment or grade manipulation 
unnecessary. 

In the following anecdote, Ms, Goldbeig comes to realize that as long 
as her assignment benefited her students, it made no sense cither to give 
* 'points toward their grades" for attempting assignments or to punish 
them for not doing alignments: 



Ms. Goldberg, a mathematics teacher, uses a prCK^edure in which 
each student s grade is determined by the number of points accumu- 
lated during a ^m^er. Her students have two me^is of ac^iffnulat- 
ing points: (1) half of the tots! possible points are based on Xhm test 
scores; (2) the other h^f are awarded for hcKnem)rk that, when turned 
in on time, is scored according to the number of correct responses. 

Ms. Goldberg discovers that a number of students receive high 
marks on tfieir homework, but low marks on their test papers. Under 
her system, such students are a We to pass the course. After analyzing 
the matter, she realizes that these students are eitt^er copying their 
homework from others or having others do it for them. Thus, she de- 
cides to change her grading procedures. She will annotate students' 
hcxnework to provide them with feedback, but she will nd grade their 
homework so that it influences their sanester reports. Ms. Goldberg 
begins to make a concerted effort to assign homework and design 
tests so that completing homework will dearly be an effective way to 
prepare for tests. 

To begin conditioning her students to the new system, she assigns 
homework one day and then administers a test the next that covers vir- 
tually the same material that they practiced for homework, 
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11. Neveff use cocparal punishmeot. 



There arc times when teachers should physiadly f«train students to 
prevent them from injuring themselves, other students, or the teacher. 
But for teachers to intentionally inflia physical pain on a student for the 
purpose of making the student sorry for »me miscondurt is moK harm- 
ful than helpful (22). Teasers who are familiar with relevant r^arch 
findings and who value the vrelfare and well-being of their students will 
not resort to corporal punishment (84). 

Although (1) many prominent prof^ional organizations (e.g., die 
National Education A^ociation, American Federadon of Teachers, 
G)uncil for Exceptional Children, and American Psychologiod Associa- 
tion) have issued statements adamantly opposing it in schools and (2) its 
use has been banned in schoob in some countries and states (e.g., New 
South Wales in Australia and New Jer^y in the United States), corporal 
punishment continues to \k widely, but inconsistently, used in schools 
(110, 111, 124, 129). 

Arguments for and against corporal punishment arc presented in 
Classroom Management Strategies: Gaining md Maintaining Students' 
Cooperation: 



Supporters of corpK^ral punishment as a response to off-task school 
befiavior in at least some drcumslances provide the fotbwing 
arguments: 

1 . There is the saying, Spare the rod and spoi! the child." 

2. The Bible {e.g., Prov. 13:24, 12:15, 23:13) supports corporal 
puni^ment as a means of moral development. 

3. What else works? 

4. Some students do not understand anything else. 

5. Teachers need to be able to protect themselves. 

6. Corporal punishment buiids character and, for boys, mas- 



7. There are harsher, more dangerous forms of punishment, such 
as sustained psychological embarrassment. 

8. Students want corporal punishment. It provides the firm guid^ 
ance that students need to feel secure. 

9. It leads students espect teachers and to have respect for 
authority. 



culinity. 
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10. Parente want their children disciplined at ^h(x>l. 

11. Un!ike many ottier ways of handling off-task behaviors, corporal 
punishm^ can be immediately administered so that the stu- 
dent can quickly return to the bu^ness of being engage in 
learning acthdties. 

12. Using corporal puni^ment for one student's off-task fc^havior 
may deter c^ers from mod^ing that off-task t^avior. 

13. Federal courts have cx)nsstently upheld the right of ^od offi- 
cials to utilize corporal fxini^ment. 

14. The abuses of cxjrpKxal punishment can prevented by allow- 
ing its application only under ctearty S!:^fied, briefly cx)ntrolled 
circumstances. Different sch<x^ districts haN^ develof^ their 
own guidelines. The following is a sample of rules frc^ the 
guidelines of a variety of districts: 

a. Corporal punishment shall only be used as a la^ resort, after 
other more desirable means have failed. 

b. Corporal punishment may be administered only to students 
whose parents have provided the schcK>l with written 
permission. 

c. Corporal punishment may only be administered by the 
schod principal or his or her designee. 

d. Corporal punishment shall be prescribed only for those who 
wi!! profit from it. 

e. No student is r^uired to sutoiht to corpwaf pun^hment pro- 
viding that he or she is willing to accept the alternative non- 
corporal punishment that is prescribed by the school disci- 
pline official. 

f. To give those involved a ^'cooling off'' period, no corporal 
punishment may be administered within one hour from when 
the violation that is to be punished occurred, 

g. Whenever corporal punishment is administered at least two 
professional adults must tm pre^nt. 

h. Corporal punishment may be administered only for certain 
student offenses as specified in the "Disciplinary Code 
Handbook/^ 

i. Corpora! punishment may be administered to boys only, 
j. The ^verity of corporal punishment is strictly limited. 
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The arguments provided by those opposed to any form of corporal 
punishment in ^hcx)is ^em more compi^ling: 

1. Oppo^on to oxporal punishment is nctf opfx^^tion to firm, strict 
discipline. "Sparing the rod" does not mean "spoiling the chiW 
if other, more eff^ve means for handling misb^aviors are 
employed. 

2. Re^arch does not support the notion that corporal punishment 
is an effective tool in teaching students to supplant off-task beha- 
viors with on-task t^haviors (89). 

3. Corporal punishment is an extremely destructive form of con- 
trived punishment. Even when it serves to discourage one mis- 
behavior, the more long ranged side effects can be far less desir- 
able than the original mist^havior (43). Welsh (126) reports that 
no one has ever demon^rated the utility of spanking a child and, 
"When spanking dc^ work, it is not unlike whacking your watch 
with your hand to make it tick. This crude pr<K;edure may work 
for a while, but ^.he long-term consequence of hitting one's watch 
is likely to be detrimental to the delicate mechanism. Our re- 
search suggests that the watch anak>gy ^so holds for wh^king 
children." The association between children experiencing corpo- 
ral punishment and their development of aggressive or violent 
behavior patterns is both well-dcKDumented and well- publicized 
(86, 87, 88, 98, 123, 126). 

4. Corporal punishment shatters any s^blance of a bu^nesslike 
classroom climate in which mutual respect, cooperation, and se- 
riousness of purpose prevail (51, 119, 120). The sanctity of the 
learning environment is violated whenever any sort of violent be- 
havior is tolerated Corporal punishment is not only tderated vio- 
lence; it is condoned violence that is modeled by schod 
personnel. 

5. Research findings indicate that school personnel who rely on 
corpora! punishment tend to be less experienced, more close^ 
minded, more neurotic, less thoughtful, and more impulsive than 
their counterparts who do not use corporal punishment (1 13). 

Assuming that it is legal to use corpora! punishment in your school, 
under wnat circumstances should you either administer tt yourself or 
refer students to another who is authorized to administer it? Although it 
is still commonly used and may sometimes seem to be a swift, decisive 
way of dealing with certain off-task behaviors, there are no circum- 
stances when you should depend on coroorai punishment. How can 
one possibly resolve the inconsistency between using corporal punish- 
ment and being a professional educator once the following have been 
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consdered: (1) the availability of more effective alternatives to dealing 
with off-task behaviors, (2) the longhrange ^de effects of <x>rporal pun- 
ishment, and (3) its c»rrupting influence on the busin^ike air of re- 
and DX)peration that contribute » much to maintaining stu- 
ctents on-task and engaged in learning activities? (91. pp. 2C^'-208)* 

12* Don't trjf to build a studenc^s dmacter when you should be trying 
only to keep him/her engaged in a Ic^n. 

In the first anecdote in this chapter, Ms. Umbach did not try to teach 
Keith about the evils of fighting; she concentrated on teaching him not 
to fight in her cla«room. She r^ogni^ed her responsibility for keeping 
students engaged in le^ns that lead them to achieve stated lounning ob- 
jectives. She believes that developing students' characters and turning 
them into moral, upstanding citizens fall outside the realm of lK>th her 
responsibilities and her capabilities as a teacher. Her method of stopping 
the clash between Keith and Dan and efficiently getting everyone reen- 
gaged in the learning activity was successful, at least in part, b^use she 
focused on her teaching objectives and didn't get sidetracked trying to 
build Keith's character. 

The teachet in the following example approaches another serious 
problem with a similar attitude: 



Libba, an eleventh grader, stops at a convenience store on her way 
to school. She buys three cans of beer and consumes them before her 
8:45 a.m. homeroom period. Neither her honeroom teacher nor her 
first period history teacher notices an^hing strange in her behavior. 
However, as second period begins, ^e appears tipsy to Mr. Wagcw>er, 
her science teacher. Mr. Wagoner directs two students to begin setting 
up an experiment that he plans to d^onstrate to the class. While they 
are doir>g this, he subtly beckons Libba to the doorway and out in the 
hall. Detecting the cxlor of alcohol on her breath, he says, 'It's your 
business if you want to mess up your own life. But it*s my business to 
teach you science, and I can1 teach it to you when youVe in that con- 
dition. When we've completed this conversation, you go back to your 
desk. Just keep quiet and concentrate on facing straight ahead . . . Did 
you hear me?" Libba: '*Yes, sir." Mr. Wagoner: 'Tine. Tomorrow 



♦From Qassroam Mam^ef^enf Slrategf^s: Gammg &nd Mmntmning S^udenfs' Coopen^n 
by James S. Cangclosi. Copyright © 1988 by Longman Publishing. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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morning, cwne to this rcxjm at 8:15. We'll di^uss the matter then. Can 
you remember to be here, or should I remind you with a call tonight?" 
Libba: "I'll remember; I'll be here." 

At 8:15 the next morning, Libba makes her appointment, and Mr. 
Wagoner tells her, "If you ever come into my dass again while under 
the influence of alcohol or any other drug, I will immediately send you 
to Ms, Svwndle's office. I will inform Mr. Giradeau that i refuse to teach 
you in that condition. And I will inform your parents of the situation. Do 
you understand?" Libba: "Yes, but I'm not the only ..." Mr. Wagoner 
(interrupting): "I am not talking with you about others, only you. I don't 
dixuss your problems with other students, and I won't discuss theirs 
with you. Do you understand?" Libba: "Yes!" Mr. Wagoner: "Yester- 
day while you were 'out of it,' we were analyzing this experiment that is 
described here in my teacher's manual, i want you to take my manual 
home tonight and analyze the experiment as it is described on pages 
79 through 84. Bring in your results, and I'll be happy to give you 
feedback on thw as soon as 1 find the time. That should catch you up 
with the rest of the class. You won't be behind anymore. Okay?" 
Libba: "Okay." Mr. Wagoner: "See you in dass. Keep smiling." 



13. Deul with student drug and alcohol abuse from the perspective of its 
impact on student engagement in leswns. 

Boredom, lack of confidence, frustration, fatigue, lack of motivation, 
hyperactive personalities, and nonacaderaic interests are just some of the 
many factors influencing students to be off task, even during well-de- 
signed, expertly conducted lessons. Attending school cither high on 
drugs or depressed from drugs is just one more factor to add to the list of 
influences that make it difficult for students to be on task and engaged 
in learning activities. That factor is given special attention herein, not 
because it is any more pervasive than the odhers, but because (a) its in- 
fluence seems to be increasing at an alarming rate (101, 122) and (b) in- 
formation on how to deal with students who abuse drugs has only re- 
cendy become available (see, e.g., 91, pp. 245-55; 112; 121), 

Teachers respond to their students' misuse of drugs in a variety of 
ways (91, pp. 245-51): 

a. Some teachers are unaware of their students' drug use although it is 
occurring at their schools and incerfering with the succcs of their 
lessons. Such teachers remain naive because they view their classes 
as faceless masses rather than as individual unique perwnalities. 
Both subtle and dramatic personality swings of individual students 
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go undetected. These teacher tend to think of themselves as teach- 
ing academic content (e.g., European literature or trigonometry) 
rather than students, some of whom may be bright-eyed while oth- 
ers are in a glassy-eyed stu{K>r. 

b. There are teachers who simply lack knowledge about dmg abuse 
and about the project of drug abuwrs in their classroom. The 
best-intentioned of these teachers are willing to attend drug aware- 
ne^ seminars and study some of the recently published materials on 
drug abuse among adolescent and prcadolesccnt students. Other 
teachers from this group are so frightened by the thought of being 
around "junkies" and **dopc addicts" that they take a **what I 
don't know won't hurt me" attitude. 

c. It may be difficult to believe, but some teachers actually welcome 
the mellow, nondismptive behaviors displayed by many students 
when under the influence of certain types of dmgs (e.g., marijuana 
and barbiturates). One teacher I interviewed represented the think- 
ing of most of those in this group when she said, '*I wish he didn't 
use drugs at all, but Vd rather have him doped up than misbeha- 
ving. ... He can sleep it off in my class. That way, he's not disturb- 
ing those who want to learn. I can't control their habits, so why 
try?" 

d. There are teachers who conduct persona! crusades against the evils 
of drugs. They moralize to students about drug abuse, but their 
preachy tactics arc usually ineffectual, serving only to make them- 
selves feel better that they are at least trying to do something about 
the problem, 

e. There are an increasing number of teachers who, instead of moraliz- 
ing about the evils of drugs, help to stem drug abuse among their 
students by doing three things: 

1) lliey alter curricula so that specific units about drugs are taught 
and so that problems involving drugs are used to intrinsically 
motivate students to engage in lessons in subjects such as science, 
social studies, health and physical education, mathematics, lan- 
guage arts, and music. In other words they use ptohlcm'Solving 
lessons (see Chapter 3 of this book) to reach their students to ap- 
ply the power of an academic subject (e,g,, mathematics) to 
make informed, prudent choices about drug use, 

2) rhey arrange for students to have access to research- baseci infor- 
mation about drug use. The information may be provided by 
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bringing specialists into the school as guest speakers, supplying 
the library with up-to-date literature, or having a school "drug 
information" week. 
3) TTiey attempt to counsel students who appear to be abusing 
drugs to seek help (e.g., through a drug treatment program). 

f. Many teachers realize they cannot be "all things" to their students, 
so they concentrate on helping them attain only those goals for 
which they are responsible. But they also understand that drug 
abuse interferes with their students' engagement in levins. There- 
fore, they don't try to control students' drug abuse outside of their 
classrooms; rather, they only try to teach them to choose not to be 
under the influence of such substances when under their supervi- 
sion. This was the stance Mr. Wagoner took with Ubba in the pre- 
vious anecdote. 

You are advised to (a) become as knowledgeable as possible about stu- 
dent drug abuse by participating in drug awareness seminars and by 
reading some of the recently published literature on the subject (sec, 
e,g,, 91, 112, 121, 122) and (b) approach the problem as do cither of 
the last two groups of teachers in the above list. 



14, Never lose sight of the fact that each person controls her or his own 
acticms. 

Factors such as drug abuse, boredom, poor parenting, hyperactive per- 
sonalities, and lack of confidence help explain why students misbehave 
in schools. Understanding these factors helps us to systematically devise 
methods to teach students to cooperate, behave, and be on task. Howev- 
er, our awareness of contributing factors should not be confused with ex- 
cusing or tolerating misbehaviors. Consider the following exchange be- 
tween two teachers: 



Mr. Hearns: It's only the first week of school, and Tve already 
run into a senous discipline probiem! Can you help me work out 
a solution? 

Ms. Ayers: Teli me about it. 

Mr Hearns Do you know Gaynei! Haycs'^ 

Ms. Ayers: i'll never forget hirn after what 1 went through with him 

iast year. 

Mr. Hearns: Well he's yet to turn in an assignment, and when 1 
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asked him alxxit it tcxlay, he told me it was up a certain part of 
his anatomy and I was welcome to go up and get it. 
Ms. Ayers-. What h^p^ned next? 

Mr. Hearns: A few of the kids started laughing, but most of them 
seemed real uncomfortable. I told him I won't tolerate that kind of 
talk and directed him to wait for me in the office. He said, "Fine," 
and left, but he never showed up in the office. Apparently, he just 
skipped out. 

Ms. Ayers: And what are you thinkir>g of doing next? 

Mr Heams: He's going to have to work out some sort of cx)ntifv 

gency f:^an tc ^arn his way back into my class. But I don't want 

him lowing up tomorrow until we'^^ worked it out. i thought Td 

call him tonight to set up a meetin' .efore he comes teck into 

class. 

Ms. Ayers' I doutrt if youll be aWe to reach him by phone. He 
works pretty late hours. 

Mr. Hearns-. What's a kid like that doing with a late-night job? 
Ms. Ayers: Well, Gayneli has got some real problems. He's 
moved back and forth t^tween his parents' home and foster 
homes. He has a history of being abused. He's trying to earn 
enough money to support himself just to get out from under his 
schcalled "parents"! It's really a sad situation. 
Mr Htarns: Gee! Tm glad you told me. That explains why he 
doesn't do his homework. No wonder he was hostile with me. He 
does well just to make it to schcKrf. I shouldn't have gotten angry 
wth him. I'm not gdng to expect so much of htm. 
Ms, Ayers: Now, wait a minute! We would be shortchanging hrm 
terribly by expecting less of him than of other students. We may 
be his only hof^ for learning dvil conduct a?xi whatever else 
we're suppc^^ to teach these kids. Don't you dare let him g^ 
away with missing assignments and rude behavior] 
Mr Hearns: But with his circumstances, he can't help but . . . 
Ms. Ayers-. Of cour^ he can control his own t>ehavior. He may 
be operating under unfavorable circumstances, and it's good for 
us to understand that, but he can ^ill manage his own behavior, 
Mr Hearns: So if I can't get hold of him tonight, Til intercept him 
in the morning and . . . 



As I stated elsewhere: 

Canter (95). Dreikurs (27), Ginott (35), Giasser (36), Gordon (38). 
and most other purveyors of thought on classroom discipline empha- 
size that each and every individual is re^onsible and held account- 
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able for her or his own behaviors. Except for the relatively unusual 
cases where one person physically accosts another, one person can- 
not make another do something. Once students realize this, they are 
disarmed of virtually all of their excuses for misconduct. In order to 
lead students to understand that only they are in control of their own 
conduct, you should consistently use language that is free of sugges- 
tions that one person can control another. In other words, purge your 
language of statements such as these: "Be careful of what you say or 
you'll make Mia feel bad/' "He made me lose control." "You made Al- 
len cry." "Fred, don't get Tommy into trouble/' "She got me so mad/' 
"Vernon just can't get along without Martha/' "She makes me 
happy." 

Such language should be replaced with: "Be careful of what you 
say or Mia may think you don't enjoy her company." "I didnH maintain 
control when ! saw what he did/' "Allen was so unhappy with what 
you said that he cried/' "Fred, don't encourage Tommy to do some- 
thing he shouldn't/' "I got so mad when ! thought of what she did.'* 
"Vernon depends on Martha for help." "I'm happy to be with her." 

Remind students that they control their own behaviors when they 
say such things as* "1 did it because everybody wanted me to/' "She 
hurts my feelings." "Make me happy " (91. pp. 98--99)* 

X^y Maintain your options; avoid 'Splaying your last card/' 

v; A crstand the extent and limits of your authority as a teacher. Never 
< . * ; a student with something if you cannot follow through. For ex- 
^ if you tell a student, "Hither sit down and start your work, or Fll 
r.ia! r sure you nr "^r see the inside of this classroom again!" what arc 
you going to '\q student refuses? You have extended your author- 

hy as far as st car a each. You have exhausted your options. Obtain the 
help of supcfN fsor;* shefore you run out of ways to deal with undesirable 
situations. 

16. Know yourself and know your students. 

Continually examine you; own motives for dealing with students. Be 
receptive to individual differences. Measures that are effective with one 
may be disastrous with another. Be conservative in trying out new ideas 
with an etitire group until you know the students and have found the 

*Froni Classrwim SUnagi'nicnt Straie^n s Ganur?^ and Maintaining $iuJeni^' Cooperafton 
by jamet* S, Can^vlosj (.opvright * 1988 by Longman Publishing, Reprinted witn 
permission. 
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ideas to be workable with the individuals you icnow best. Oil the other 
hand, don't give up on an idea because it won't work for ail students all 
the time. 

The last of these 16 suggestions is perhaps the most important of all. 
The better you understand yourself and your students, the better you 
will be able to elicit your students' cooperation and respond sensitively, 
flexibly, decisively, and effeaively to discipline problems whenever they 
do (Kcur, 
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